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RECORDS OF CELTIC OCCUPATION IN LOCAL 
NAMES, 

I am sorry to see that Mr. Appy (7" §. iii. 421) 
is infected with the craze for discovering traces of 
Celtic occupation in English local names. Mr. 
Appy comes to the astounding conclusion that 
there existed, side by side with the English and 
Danish villages, settlements inhabited exclusively 
by Celts, who kept themselves entirely distinct from 
the Teutonic invaders. This is as difficult to be- 
lieve as Mr. Coote’s conception that the Anglo- 
Saxons were simply a foreign standing army living 
entirely separate from the, of course, purely Celtic 
population, who would have been, apparently, still 
drawn up in line resting on their weapons had not 
the Normans annihilated them at Hastings. Some 
of Mr. Appy’s evidence is derived from field-names. 
Of late years a great deal of nonsense has been 
written about what we can learn from the study of 
field-names. This study is not without its value ; 
but I must protest against the notion that we are 
to revise our early history by the light it yields. 
Before we can derive any lessons from these names 
they will have to be studied in accordance with, 
and not in direct contravention to, the laws of 
philology. This latter method is in great favour 
with the ordinary local etymologist, who has 


fetched, and impossible etymologies. His vagaries 
are bad enough when restricted to “Anglo-Saxon” 
etymologies, but when he embarks on the quest 
for “‘ Celtic ” traces, he seems to divest himself of 
the last rag of common sense. Forthwith every- 
thing assumes a Celtic tinge, and traces of 
Celtic occupation are found in every field. It is 
a question whether these frantic endeavours to 
prove that we English are not ourselves, but some- 
body else, as Mr. Freeman puts it, arise from 
a natural love of paradox, or from an indiscrimi- 
nate attachment to the principle nullius addictus 
jurare in verba magistri. The consideration that 
not one in a hundred of these “Celtic” claims is 
ever substantiated does not seem to discourage 
their manufacture. The fact that the people who 
dabble in these so-called “Celtic” etymologies 
almost invariably choose Teutonic words to work 
upon, disposes one to believe that there are no 

Itic elements in English local names. If there 
be, it is singular that they should so successfully 
elude the grasp of the army of “Celtic” etymo- 
logists who so persistently dig for them. 

Mr. Appy’s offences are not so grave as those 
of the average “Celtic” advocate. He wisely 
lets Welsh alone. But it is, nevertheless, a phono- 
logical offence to derive the surname Bright from 
the A.-S. Bryt,a Briton. This A.-S. Bryt is a 
very exceptional designation fora Welshman. He 
is mostly a Wealh; sometimes, to distinguish him 
from the Wealas of Cornwall and Strathclyde, he 
is a Bryt-Wealh. In one or two cases only is he 
a Bryt. No argument can be founded upon the 
Middle-English Brut, a Briton, for the use of this 
form arose from the erroneous derivation of Bryt 
from the Trojan Brutus, one of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s inventions. The phonological evidence is 
even stronger than this. Any one studying Middle- 
English must be struck with the permanence of the 
Teutonic guttural spirant and its distinct notation. 
Though it seems to have evaporated from the 
modern pronunciation, it was a distinct sound, 
not produced without an effort, in M.E. I believe 
there is no instance on record of this guttural 
spirant being forced into a word. It is in all 
cases original. No phonologist will, therefore, be- 
lieve that it was inserted in Bryt in the cases 
cited by Mr. Appy, and every phonologist would 
hold that Bright is identical with the adjective 
bright. And phonology, as usual, is right. The 
instance of Brighton from Brighthelmston at once 
explains the origin of the surname Bright and its 
use in local names.* Bright is here a shortening 
of the personal name Bright-helm=A.-S. Beorht- 
helm. There are many A.-S, names beginning 
with the stem Beorht=bright. It is well estab- 


* Similarly, Bright-well, Oxfordshire, is Beorhtan-wiell 
(see ‘ Cart, Sax.,’ ii, 72, 37; 595, 32), that is, the well of 
a man named *Beorht-2 or a woman named * Beorht-e 


usually an intense passion for picturesque, far- 


(the same name as Bertha). 
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lished that Teutonic and Aryan pet-names were 
formed, amongst other means, by using the first 
stem of the compound or full name. Hence we 
expect to find an A.-S. Beorht the origin of the 
name Bright. This name does occur in its North- 
umbrian form Bercht, Berct, Berecht, no fewer 
than fourteen times in the ‘Liber Vite Dunel- 
mensis.’ It is Latinized as Berctus in Bede, ‘ H. 
E.,’ iv. 26. There are many Middle-English ex- 
amples of compound names wherein Beorht occurs 
in its correct M.E. form as Bry3t, &c. So that 
local names in Bright contain no evidence what- 
ever of Celtic occupation. 

Mr. Appy next finds traces of Welsh settle- 
ments in the local names Wales and Waleswood. 
There are many similar names, such as Walesby, 
Waleston, Walsham, Walsall (*Weales-heall), on 
the English maps.* There is a Wales-burna 
mentioned in 872 (‘Cartularium Saxonicum,’ ii. 
152, 19). There is also a Vals-gard and Vais-bdl 
in Denmark; here it is plain that Val (=O.N. 
*Valr (pl. Valir), A.-S. Wealh) cannot refer to 
the Welsh.t Mr. Appy is no doubt correct in 
deriving Wal from the A.S. wealh, gen. weales ; 
but the deduction that he draws is wrong. This 
A -8. wealh means a foreigner generally (specialized 
in England as a “ Welshman”), and also a slave. 
Indeed, the corresponding fem. wielen is applied 
almost exclusively to slaves or handmaids. So 
far we see that it is far from certain that Wealh 
in these names means Welshman, for it is just as 
likely to mean ‘“‘slave.” But it does not mean 
either. Mr. Appy cites in support of his view 
the Hitchin field-name ‘‘ Welshman’s Croft.” But 
we do not know the age of this name nor its 
original form, and it is extremely risky to found 
etymologies upon modern forms without consulting 
the old spellings.t Here is an apposite instance 
of this danger. The Lincolnshire Walesby is 
situted in Walsh-croft wapentake. This looks 
“Welsh” enough! But a reference to Domes- 
a shows that the wapentake was then known as 

alescros ; so we see that the Walsh has arisen 
from the dropping of the ¢ of the gen., the 
coalescence of the s of the gen. and the c of the 
cros, and the subsequent palatalization of the sc. 
Hence the genesis of the Walsh is clear enough. 

In any other science than etymology it is needless 
to insist upon the danger of arguing from particu- 
lars. The danger is just as great in etymology, 
though not so generally recognized. The following 
instances reveal this danger. If we find the 


* In Walsham and Walsall the a has been labialized 
by the subsequent /. In the other cases the ¢ has pre- 
vented this labialization. 

] There is also a Vals-fjord in Norway. 

In this article, where I give the modern orthography 
of local names, it is to be understood that that ortho- 
gt«phy is confirmed by Domesday or some other early 
authority. 


nationality of the settlers of one village recorded, 
why should we not find other nationalities simi- 
larly recorded? Let us see whither Mr. Appy’'s 
method of evolving history from local names will 
lead us. We will test our local names by some 
other national names besides Wealh. We are not 
surprised to find the Saxons (A.-S. Seaze) recorded 
in Saz-by, Saxz-ton, Saz-ham,* but it rather 
astonishes us to find them in the purely Anglian 
districts. And we may expect to find the name of 
the Danes (A.-S. Dene) recorded, as we do in such 
names as Den-by, Dens-ton, Denaby, &c., for we 
are well aware that the Danes did settle in Eng- 
land. But what is the meaning of the gen. sing. 
in Dens-ton? In the light of our accepted history 
we hardly expect to find the Suevi, the Huns, the 
Franks, or the Vandals established upon English 
soil, Yet we find distinct traces of their names in 
our local nomenclature. The name of the Suevi 
occurs in Swaves-ey, Swafield, the two Swoff-hams, 
and in the Domesday Sueves-bi and Suave-torp, 
and in Swefes healh or heall, in ‘ Cart, Saxon.,’ ii. 
490, 15. These names come clearly enough from 
the A.-S. *Swe’f, pl. Swe'fas, or the correspond- 
ing O.N. *Svdfr.t The name of the Huns is pre- 
served in Hun-shelf, Hun-cote, Huns-bury, Huns- 
coat, Htun-worth, &c., and in Htines-cnoll (‘ Cart. 
Saxon.,’ ii, 603, 33) and Htinnes-wiell (id., i. 559, 
20). The name of the Franks is recorded in 
Frank-ley and in the two Frank-tons.~ The 
Vandals (A.-S. *Wendel, gen. *Wendles, pl. 
Wendlas) are commemorated in Uuendles-clif 
(‘Cart. Saxon.,’ i. 341, 11, 34), Weendles-cumb§ 
(‘Cod. Dipl.,’ vi. 120, 15), Wendle-bury, and in 
Windsor (Wendles-ore, Windles-ora ; ‘Cod. Dipl.,’ 
iv. 165, 9; 178, 19).||) Amd we must conclude 
from Pyhtes-léa (Pytchley) of ‘Cod. Dipl.,’ iii. 
439, 14, that even the Picts had a settlement in 
A.-S. times in Northamptonshire ! 

The results that we have arrived at are truly 
alarming. Very few historians will be found ready 
to accept conclusions that involve a Suevic, a 
Hunnish, a Frankish, and a Vandal participation 
in the English Conquest. All these names must 
stand or fall together. If we admit that the local 
names in Wales are proof of distinct Celtic settle- 
ments in English districts, then, also, must we be 
prepared to believe that the Sueves, Huns, Franks, 


* Their name alo occurs in the Danish Saz-trup 
(trup=thorpe). 
+ This is preserved in the Danish Svave-sted. Here 
we have a Suevic village in Denmark ! 
Cf. also the Danish Franke-rup (—Frank-thorpe). 
The @ of Weandles has arisen from the common 
confusion in late A.-8. MSS, of ¢and@, Hence Wendles 
= Wendles. 
|| These instances are from charters of dubious authen- 
ticity, but the form of the name agrees with the twelfth 
and thirteenth century Windlesora, &c. The etymology 
“ winding-shore " is a wild guess. It is, however, adopted 
by Dr, Taylor in that seges evrorum, ‘ Words and Places.’ 
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and Vandals had similar vi inhabited solely 
by men of their own tribe.* It is evident, there- 
fore, that we must reject Mr. Appy’s line of argu- 
ment unless we are prepared to rewrite our early 
history. I hold that these names no more prove 
the existence of such national or tribal settle- 
ments than the name of the present King of Italy 
proves that he is a Hun. 

What, then, is the explanation of these names ? 
My answer is that it is to be found in the Anglo- 
Saxon system of personal names, which is, in 
truth, the key to the etymology of a large pro- 
portion of our local names. Every one of the 
above names is derived from a personal name em- 
bodying a national name. The Teutonic tribes 
adopted tribal and national names—such as Angle, 
Goth, Frank, Saxon, Sueve, Vandal, Dane, Hun, 
&c.—as name-stems; that is, they were freely com- 
pounded with other stems to form personal names. 
Adopting the same principle, the Anglo-Saxons 
similarly used Piht, a Pict. The name-stem Wealh 
was, no doubt, used by them long before they made 
acquaintance with the Welsh. Jordanes, c. xiv., 
records a fourth century Vala-rauans,t an ancestor 
of Theodoric the Great. The * Walhs of this name 
cannot, it is evident, refer to either the Welsh or 
the Italians, but relates to some other non-Teutonic 
race, whose acquaintance the Teutons had made at 
a much earlier date.t These names compounded 
with national names were, of course, subject to 
the same laws as the other Teutonic names. Hence 
the first stem could be used as a pet or diminutive 
form. It is this practice that accounts for the 
appearance of these national names in our English 
local names, In other words, local names in 
Weales-, Swa'fes-, Hines-, Denes-, Wendles-, &c., 
are simply derived from men named Wealh, Swe’, 
Hiin, Dene, Wendel, &c.; or, to put it more accu- 
rately, from men whose full names began with these 
stems. 

I have maintained upon several occasions that it 
is only necessary for us to know that a certain 
stem was used in compounding personal names to 
enable us to assume, with reasonable certainty, 
that that stem was used alone as a pet form. I 
have been assailed for this by those who were not 
acquainted with the principles of the Teutonic 
name-system; but every day confirms me more and 
more in my opinion. It is not always possible to 

* This is, practically, the view ted by Dr, Taylor 
in ‘Words ond Places.” athe 

+ This represents a Gothic * Wala-hrabns, A.-8. 
* Wealh-hratn, O.H.G, Walah-hraban, The High Ger- 
man or Frankish form of this name is familiar to us in 
the Norman Waleran or the French Gualeran, The 
name Balcho-baudes in Ammianus Marcellinus, xxvii. 
2, 6, is, according to Dietrich, from the stem Walho-z. 

t The impossibility of interpreting these personal 
names as having any ethnic origin is shown by the A.-S. 
names Wéalh-hin and Piht-hin, where we have two 
natural names in each compound. 


find an actual instance, apart from the evidence of 
local names, of the use of these pet forms. The 
evidence being ample that the Anglo-Saxons used 
all the above stems in compounding full names, 
we are, I hold, entitled to assume that they also 
used these stems alone as pet forms, For instance, 
we know that Wealh was used in full names; there- 
fore we can at once assume a pet-name Wealh. The 
accuracy of our principles is at once established by 
the occurrence of this very name in the following 
instances 696-713, Walh presbyter, ‘ Cart. 
Saxon.,’ i. 131, 27; a.v. 696-716, Walh presbyter, 
id., i. 131, 27; a.pv. 757, Uales, gen., id., i, 262, 14; 
A.D. 777-9, Wales, gen., id., i. 313, 13; 325, 10; 
a.d. 800-900, Walch, ‘ Liber Vite Dunelm.,’ 20, 
col. 3; a.p. 805-31, Wealh, ‘ Cart. Saxon.,’ i. 445, 
26. I have instances of the use of the pet forms 
Hin and Dene, and the existence of Swa'f is 
proved by the Swe'fes-healh or heall of ‘Cart. Sax.,’ 
ii. 490,15; but so far I have not met with instances 
of the names Franc, Wendel, and Seax. But as 
these names are regular formations from authenti- 
cated name-stems, and as they are preserved and 
recorded in local names, there is not the slightest 
reason to doubt their having existed. 

To show the fallacy of Mr. Appy’s arguments it 
is only necessary to consider that most of the Nor- 
mantons are older than the Norman conquest, and 
hence cannot record Norman settlements. They 
are derived from the name Nors-mann. Simi- 
larly the Nottinghamshire Sazon-dale does not 
record a Saxon settlement, but is derived from the 
personal name Seaz-a, masc., or *Seax-e, fem., gen. 
masc. and fem. Seax-an. 

The notion that Gestfield, and Sibbfield, record 
a Celtic occupation is surely one of the most absurd 
arguments that has been produced even by the 
** Celtic” etymologists. It is astonishing enough 
to hear of separate Welsh and English villages in 
A.-S. times ; but the idea of separate settlements 
in the fields of one village, distinguished as the 
*¢ friends’ field ” = English, and the “ foes’ field ” = 
Welsh, is one that very few people will be able to 
swallow. W. H. Srevensoy. 


‘FAME’S MEMORIALL,’ BY JOHN FORD. 


Ford’s dull and pompous lament for Charles 
Blount, Baron Mountjoy, who was created Earl of 
Devonshire in 1603 by James I., has suffered a 
general, and perhaps merited neglect. I wish to call 
attention, however, to a few points connected with 
it, which may not be without interest either to 
the biographical or bibliographical student. The 
subject of the poem, it will be remembered, was for 
some years before his death a lover of Lady Rich, 
better known as Sir Philip Sidney’s “ Stella.” This 
lady lived from the first very unhappily with her 
husband, and about Nov. 15, 1605, she obtained 
& divorce from him, On December 26 following 
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she was married to the Earl of Devonshire at Wan- 
stead, in Essex, by William Laud, at that time his 
chaplain. 
his event caused considerable scandal at Court, 
where before both parties had enjoyed great favour. 
The legality of the marriage was disputed, and in 
turn defended by the earl in a learned protest 
addressed to theking. James remained obdurate, 
and when the earl died, April 3, 1606, the heralds, 
it is said, refused to quarter his wife’s arms on his 
tomb. Public opinion, however, was divided. 
Lamentations for the deceased appeared as usual, 
and among them was what seems to be Ford’s first 
poetical effort. A MS. of ‘Fame’s Memoriall’ is 
rved in the Bodleian Library (Malone, 238). 
t is a beautifully written small — When 
purchased, Malone says in a note, it gilt edges, 
and is in all probability the actual copy presented 
to the widowed countess. A comparison of this 
MS. with the first edition, printed by Christopher 
Parset, 1606, and, I believe, all subsequent editions, 
reveals three stanzas more in the MS., 151 against 
148, and different, apparently contradictory, 
dedications. I will notice the latter first. After 
a few lines common to both, the Epistle Dedicatory 
(which, by the way, is quaintly addressed to the 
“ Rightlie right Honorable ie, the ladie Pene- 
lope Countesse of Devonshire”) in the MS. runs : 
“Yet ere I committed it to the presse (for fame 
vndiuulged is an hidden minerall) being vnknowne vnto 
I might haue beene imputed as much impudent as 
‘ond if I had not first presented it to yo" milder view : 
Earnest to wnderstand whether your acceptation and 
liking may priuiledge the passe vnder your honorable 
conduct: w if it may, I shall deeme my willing paines, 
though hitherto confined to the Inns of Court a Studie 
ifferent) highlie guerdoned; and myne vnfeathered 
Muse richlie graced wt* y* Plumes of soe worthie a 
protectresse. The honourer & Louer of your Noble 
perfections, John Ford.” 
The parallel passage in the first edition runs :— 
“Let not therefore (worthie Countesse) my rasher pre- 
sumption seem pr t folly, in the eyes of your dis- 
creeter iudegment, in that without your priuitie (being a 
meere straunger alltogether vnknowne to you) I haue thus 
aduentured to shelter my lines vnder the well-guided 
conduct of your Honorable name : gr ing my bold 
upon this assurance that true ge’tility is euer acco’panyd 
(especially in your sex, more specially in your selfe) 
with her inseparable adiunct singular Humanity, princi- 
pally towards those whom neither Mercenary hopes or 
seruile flattery haue induced to speake but with the 
Priuiledge of troth......Thus (Madame) presuming on 
your acceptance I will think my willing paines,” &c, 
The two dedications, I have said, appear contra- 
dictory. But it seems most unlikely that Ford 
should have abstained from presenting his lament 
to the Countess of Devonshire after having it 
copied by a professional transcriber for the pur- 
pose, The explanation is probably that Lady 
Devonshire dislike iked to appear to sanction the 
publication of a poem which treated very frankly 
various matters concerning herself and her 


late husband, and this view is supported by the 
fact that the three verses omitted from the printed 
edition are more directly addressed to her and 
more personal than any others in the work. The 
second especially describes very forcibly the con- 
trast between Lady Devonshire’s position at Court 
before and after her second marriage. The differ- 
ences between MS. and printed text gain in 
interest if we may conclude that they were desired 
by her. The following are the omitted stanzas. 
They occur after the verse beginning “O sad 

i ” (v. 94), which, with the previous one, 
is slightly al from the original MS. :— 

_ thou vntoucht foreuer aboue fame ! 

ore happie yt thou canst not be more haplesse ! 

The wordes of malice are an veual game, 

Whose mouth is lawlesse, whose invention saplesse, 

Their breast of hony tornes to poison paplesse 

Still be thine eares to sufferance tun’d readie 

In mynde resolu’d in resolution stedie, 

What hee, amongst the proudest of contempt 

Whiles as thy sunshine lasted, did not bend 

Vnto thy presence? flattery redempt 

W* seruice on their seruice did attend ? 

All stryving to admire, protest, comend, 

We now by imputation black as hell 

They seeme to y some from dooing well. 

Thy virtue caus’d thy honor to support thee 

In noble contract of vndoubted merit, 

His knowledge to his credence did report thee 

A creature of a more then female sperit, 

Concord of musick did thy soule inherit, 

Courtiers but counterfeit thy Rarity 

For thy perfections brookt no parity. 

The next verse begins as in the printed editions, 
“ Even as a quire,” Racaagt Poot. 


Ave-Tasters.—I think the following is worthy 
of preservation in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“ A correspondent of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle 
gives the following particulars concerning the last of the 
ale-tasters :—The late Richard Taylor, of Bacup (the ale- 
taster of Rossendale), may with propriety be described as 
* the last of the ale tasters.’ His proper calling was that 
of a spindlemaker, hence his nickname‘ Spindle Dick’ ; 
and the curious will find allusions to him in the ‘ His 
of Rossendale.’ He was a fellow of infinite humour, 
performed his duties to his lord and the halmot jury as 
if to the manner born, as the following extract from one 
of his annual reports will testify :—‘ The appointment 
which I hold isa very ancient one, dating (as you are 
aware) from the time of the good King Alfred, when the 
jury at the court leet appointed their head-boroughs, 
tithing men, bursholder, and ale-taster, which appoint- 
ments were again regulated in the time of King Edward 
IIL. and through neglect this important office to a beer- 
imbibing population ought not to be suffered to fall into 
disrepute or oblivion...... To some Rossendale men, indeed, 
beer is meat, drink, and washing ; do away with the office 
of ale-taster, an inferior quality of the beverage may be 
sold, and the consequent waste of tissue would be awful 


to contemplate...... n my district there are fifty-five 
licensed public-houses and sixty-five beer-houses. The 
quality of beer retailed at these houses is generally good, 
and calculated to prevent the deterioration of tissue, and 
I do not detect any signs of adulteration.’ When dis- 
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charging his high functions, Dick carried in his coat 
pocket a pewter gill e, of peculiar old-world shape, 
with a turned ebony wood handle in the form of a cross 
that projected straight from the middle of the side, This 
symbol of his office was secured by a leathern thong about 
half a yard in length, one end being round the handle, 
the other through a button-hole in his coat, As might 
be expected, he was occasionally summoned before the 
Bench on the charge of being drunk and incapable; to 
this he alluded in his report :—‘ I have even been dragged 
before a subordinate‘court and fined five shillings and costa 
whilst fulfilling the duties of my office.’ In a wide and 
populous district the duties when conscientiously per- 
formed were more than mortal stomach could bear un- 
harmed ; in the words of the good ale-conner, ‘ deteriora- 
tion of tissue’ was certain to ensue. The last of the ale- 
tasters died, a mart’ to duty, on October 10, 1876.” 


Watrer Kirkianp. 


Eastbourne, 


A Cure ror Coven.—The follow- 
ing appeared in the Edinburgh Evening News of 
Saturday, May 14, 1887. aryhill, the scene of 
the incident described, is a large and important 
suburb of Glasgow ; indeed, it is practically an 
integral portion of the “second city.” Perhaps 
readers will say whether anything of a similar 
character has recently come under their notice :— 

“ On Thursday a travelling candyman and rag-gatherer, 
with a cart drawn by an ass, drew up in front of a row 
of houses know as Pirrat’s Row, a little off the high- 
way at Maryhill, Glasgow. Two children living in this 
— are suffering from whooping cough, After a 

ort conversation with the proprietor of the ass, the 
mothers of the two children took up a position one on 
each side of the animal. One woman then took one of 
the children and_passed it below the ass’s belly to the 
other woman, the.child’s face being towards the ground. 
The woman on the other side caught hold of the child, 
and, giving it a gentle somersault, handed it back to the 
other woman over the ass, the child’s face being turned 
towards the sky. The process having been repeated three 
times, the child was taken away to the house, and then the 
second child was similarly treated. While this was going 
on two otherchildren were brought to undergo the magical 
cure. In order that the operation may have its due 
effect the ass must not be forgotten, and at the close of 
the ceremony each mother must carry her child to the 
head of the animal, and allow it to eat something, such as 
bread or biscuits, out of the child’s lap. This proceeding 
having been performed in turn by the four mothers,jthe 
prescribed course was concluded. When it began there 
were not many people present, but before it was finished 
quite a crowd of spectators had gathered. From inquiries 
made yesterday morning, and again last night, it seems 
the mothers are thoroughly satisfied that their children 
are the better of the enchantment.” 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Cuatcepory, Carsuncte.—It is well known 
that the precious stone called chalcedony in Rev. 
xxi. 19 is not the stone which now goes by that 
name, and is popularly called “‘ white carnelian.” 
The “ chalcedonius ” of Pliny was an inferior kind 
of smaragdus or emerald, found in the copper- 
mines near Chalcedon. Mr. King thinks (‘ Precious 
Stones and Gems,’ p. 158) that the transference 


of the name was partly brought about by the fact 
that Pliny speaks also of a Chalcedonian jasper 
(* Nat. Hist. ,’ xxxvii. 37). But it is not likely that 
the third stone in the foundation of the New Jeru- 
salem was the “ chalcedonius” described by Pliny 
(* Nat. Hist. ,’ xxxvii. 18). The fourth stone was the 
opapaysos, translated “emerald ” in our versions. 
The third is called yaA«nddv in most of the MSS., 
but there are other readings, externally indeed of 
no great authority, which make it very probable 
that the original reading was xapynduv, the Greek 
word for Carthage, from which a species of the car- 
bunculus or carbuncle was called “ carchedonius,” 
** propter opulentiam Carthaginis magne ” (Pliny, 
* Hist. Nat.,’ xxxvii. 25). The carbuncle was called 
dvOpagé by the Greek writers (that name occurs in 
the Septuagint, Ex. xxviii. 18, where the stone 
composes one of the twelve on the breastplate of 
the high priest), from its supposed resemblance to 
a live coal, and the Latin name is derived in a 
similar manner from “ carbo” (Pliny, in loc. cit., 
“ similitudine ignium appellati ”). 

Attention was called to the probability of 
xapxndev being the true reading in Rev. xxi. 19 
by a “London Physician” in a very interesting 
little work published by him a few years ago 
under the title ‘ The Precious Stones of the Bible.’ 
It is evident that this was also the opinion of Mr. 
King, who seems to have fallen into the error of 
supposing that the translators of the Authorized 
Version took the same view. ‘‘ Epiphanius,” he says 
(‘Precious Stones and Gems,’ p. 157), “and the 
Vulgate render yaAxndwv, the third stone in the 
foundations of the New Jerusalem, by smaragdus, 
but the Authorized Version translates it ‘ car- 
buncle.’” The Authorized Version, the Douay, and 
the Revised Version all call it “ chalcedony,” 
and the Vulgate has “chalcedonius,” the fourth 
stone being the “smaragdus,” from the Greek 
opdpaydos, correctly translated in the English 
versions “ emerald.” W. T. Lynn. 


oF Scnoon anp CoLLEcEe 
Macazines.—Such a bibliography is still a de- 
sideratum. The following is the result of some 
gleanings in this field, which the readers of 
*N. & Q.’ may be able to increase. 

The Student; or, the Oxford and Cambridge 
Monthly Magazine. 2 vols. 8vo., Oxford, 1750- 
1751.—This is the first college magazine I have 
come across. Lowndes gives “Tho. Warton, Smart, 
Bonnel Thorton, Geo. Colman, and Dr. Sam. 
Johnson” ‘as the contributors. An annotated 
copy exists in the Dyce Collection. 

The Microcosm: a Periodical Work by Gregory 
Griffin, of the College of Eton. Windsor, 1786.— 
This magazine, to which the four principal writers 
were John Smith, Robert Smith, George Canning, 
and Jobn Hookham Frere, ran through at least 
four editions, the fourth appearing in 1809. 
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The Trifler—A Westminster School magazine 
about 1788. j 

The Flagellant, 1792.—This was a Westminster 
School magazine conducted by Southey, and for 
an article in it on “ Flogging” he was expelled. 
It consisted of five numbers. , 

The College Magazine. Hore Otiose.—These 
two magazines (in MS.) were Eton productions 
about 1819, the writers being Lord Carlisle, H. N. 
Coleridge, W. Sidney Walker, Moultrie, ©. H. 
Townshend, and Trower. 

Apis Matina. 1820,—This, another Eton maga- 
zine, was mainly the work of W. M. Praed, and 
consisted of six monthly numbers. Among the 
other contributors were Trower (afterwards Bishop 
of Gibraltar) and F. Curzon. 

The Etonian. London, 1820-21. 
ap in October, and was carried on with 
great spirit by Praed, H. N. Coleridge, Moultrie. 
It ran through four editions, and Charles Knight 
was the publisher. 

The Brazen Head. Cambridge, 1826.—It ran 
for three numbers notwithstanding Praed’s bril- 
liant papers in it. 

The Snob. Cambridge, 1829.—Edited by Thac- 
keray, who wrote, among other things, a parody on 
Tennyson’s prize poem ‘ Timbuctoo,’ which was 
the talk of the day. It lived for nine numbers. 

The Gownsman. Cambridge, 1830.—This was 
another of Thackeray’s undertakings. Seventeen 
numbers ap 

The Eagle. Cambridge, 1867.—The late Prof. 
Palmer was one of the editors. 

Momus.—Another college venture, of which 
Palmer and Mr. Walter Pollock were the editors. 

I hope that this very incomplete list may be 


greatly enlarged by the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
J. Matcotm Buttocs. 
Aberdeen. 


A Cenrory Otp “Paster Scratcu.”—The 
following inscription is scratched in the plaster 
near the | window in the “Governor's teen J 
in the Moorish Castle, Gibraltar :— 

G. B » 25 t. 

Ross, Ro Drummers. 
Confined April 4, 1787, for being insolent to the Drum 
Major, 68 Regt., which the Governor tipt a cob for 
being a good soldier. 

May it come through him like dogs hunting sheep 

mightes. 


2 vols.—It 


G. Brown, W. Ross. 
W. Newland, 3224 Regt. Trunnell, Corpl. Regt. 
R. Stewart Parrersoy, 
Chaplain H.M. Forces. 
Hale Crescent, Farnham. 


Tue Paice or Tosacco in 1649. (See 7” 
iii. 106.)—Tobacco appears to have been cheap 
and largely used at this period in Scotland. In a 
MS. account of household expenses kept b 
the Rev. William Hamilton, minister of the pail 


of Eastwood, near Glasgow, the following items 
occur of disbursements for tobacco during two 
months. The prices are in Scots currency, the 
pound Scots being equal to twenty pence ster- 


ling :-— 
Maii, 1651. 
It, to Andro Carnduff for 4 pund of Tobacco £1 0 9 
It. To Robert Hamilton Chap for Tob 018 0 
It, 9 June to my wife to give for sax trenchers 
& tobacco... bas 
It, 10 June. The s* day for tobacco & stuffes 014 4 
28 June, It. for tobacco ie 013 9 


A. G. Rew, F.S.A.Scot. 
Auchterarder. 


Eicnt ANNIVERSARY OF Sr. 
ErxenwaLp.— St. Erkenwald, third Bishop of 
London, who died about a.p. 685, founded two 
monasteries, one at Chertsey, and the other at 
Barking, in Essex. These foundations were both 
of them commemorated on a tablet in St. Paul's, 
London :— 

“Ts prius quam episcopus factus esset duo preclara 
construxit monasteria sumptibus suis, de bonis que jure 
hereditario sibi obvenerunt, unum sibi in finibus aus- 
tralium Saxonum, loco qui Certesey vocatur, alterum 
Edelburge sorori sue, femini laudatissime, ad Bereking 
in ditione Orientalium Saxonum,” &c. 

Erkenwald, moreover, enlarged the church of St. 
Paul, as we learn from the same inscription, “Idem 
Erkenwaldus celeberrimum hoc S, Pauli templum 
novis edificiis auxit,” &. Whence you may 
observe that “‘celeberrimum hoc 8. Pauli tem- 
plum” could never be the language of Erkenwald’s 
time, neither would he have been buried in the 
church ; so that we may be assured the inscri 
tion was not written till the translation of his 
bones, anno 1140; and, indeed, as Weever ob- 
serves, the whole of it is compiled from Bede (iv. 
ce, 6) and the annals of this church. 

This inscription was destroyed in the Fire of 
London, 1666, and has never been replaced. See 
Rev. S. Pegge’s ‘Sylloge of Authentic Inscrip- 
tions.’ W. Loveut. 

Cambridge. 

“Woman” on “Femate.” — When will “ the 
better half of creation” be properly called? The 
Public Baths of Oldham are now being rebuilt, 
and the two principal entrances bear the words 
above them “ Females,” “ Males.” The kindliness 
shown to dumb creatures in these later days may 
be carried beyond the lines of sense if the Corpora- 


stone, that hot, cold, and Turkish baths will in 
the future be provided for cows and bulls, and the 
females and males generally of all created things. 
Old-fashioned “ men” and “ women” are evidently 
out of date. J. Rose. 
Southport, 


Bourer.—In the ‘ Life of Crabbe,’ by his son 


(vol. i. pp. 142-6), there is an admirable picture 


tion of Oldham really propose, as they set forth in 
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of the interior of a Suffolk’s yeoman’s household 
at the end of the last century, which those who 
have not read should read at once, and those who 
have read will be glad to read again. I quote the 
following passage for the sake of the word at the 
head of this note, which is no longer used, and has 
been commonly misunderstood :— 

“Tf the sacred apartments had not been opened, the 
family dined on this wise ;—the heads seated in the 
kitchen at our old table; the farm-men standing in the 
adjoining scullery, door open—the female servants at a 
side table, called a bouter ; with the principals, at the 
table, perchance some travelling rat-catcher, or tinker, 
or farrier, or an occasional gardener in his shirt-sleeves, 
his face streaming with perspiration.” 

That bouter is nothing more than boulter will be 
apparent from the accompanying extract from a 
letter written by Francis Capper Brooke, of Ufford, 
to Edward Fitzgerald, of Woodbridge, only four 
days before the death of the latter :— 

“An old inhabitant of Parham says that a ‘ Bouter 
Table’ ie a Table fitted with a sieve through which 
flour is sifted, and having drawers underneath to receive 
that flour. It was an ordinary piece of furniture in old 
houses. An old carpenter in U fford adds that the ground 
wheat was put into it, without having any bran detached 
from the rough mass,” 

Writiam 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Queries. 
We must correspondents desiring information 


on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


*Rantino, Roarine an interest- 
ing note from K., Arbroath, in ‘N. & Q.,’ 24 8. 
v. 186, a version of the above was given which 
had been obtained from a lady well versed in 
the ballad literature of the district in which 
she was born, and who had had it recalled to 
her memory by seeing one of Halliwell’s ‘ Nursery 
Rhymes.’ I have lately received a version iden- 
tically the same, which is said to have been 
current about Bellingham in Northumberland, 
and to have been taken down viva voce; and I 
am very anxious to know if the version given by 
K. also came from Northumberland, or whether it 
was known in any other district. W. EL. 


Jos, Siovzy Hortor.—I wish to ask who this 
person was, I find his name written on the back 
of the frames of two water-colour portraits, and do 
not know whether he was the artist or the subject. 
The portraits are of men in Eastern dress, and 
have titles written under each in faded ink: 
“ Admiral Pacha,” “ Reis Effeindi.” The robes are 
very voluminous, and are trimmed with fur; the 
one is red and the other blue ; the turbans are 


represents an x | man with long white beard 
and mustachios. e faces, hands, &c., are well 
drawn, and may represent the same person—per- 
haps some English gentleman in character, As to 
period, I think the portraits belong to the end of 
the last century. W. H. Parrerson. 


Source or Quotation WantTep.—Would some 
correspondent tell me where to find the following 


quotation 7— 
Se sub serenis vultibus 
Austera virtus occulit 
Timeus videri ne suum 
Dum prodat amittat decus. 
ReGuLBIUM. 


{Is the author Jean Charlier de Gerson? The lines 
read like him, ] 


Ewnicma.—Oan any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ inform me whether any solution of 
the well-known Bolognian enigma, “ Alia Lelia 
Crispis,” &c., has ever been generally accepted ; 
and, if so, what such solution is; or whether the 
enigma still remains unsolved ? W. G. 


Tae Great Feast or St. Gzorce.—Will any 
one tell me where I can find description, and espe- 
cially pictures, of entertainment given by Edw. III. 
in 1358 to the King of France, &c.? 

Wittrm 8S. Locemay, 

Newton School, Rock Ferry. 


or Georce III.—Why was this 
jubilee kept at the expiration of forty-nine years 
of his reign? Surely the meaning of fifty years 
of jubilee is the completion of fifty years. 

Epwarp R. Vrvyay. 


Marson or Hotsorn.—I suppose a bookseller 
there. His name occurs in that most valuable edi- 
tion of the Tatler by Nichols, 1786, At vol. v. p. 428, 
in an account of John Partridge, the almanac-maker, 
the editor says he has compiled the memoir from 
old almanacs annotated with many curious notes 
in MS., and that Mr. Marsom lent them for the 
purpose of drawing up the account “in three score 
volumes or more.” Are they still together in any 
collection and known to the curious? 

C. A. Warp. 


CreaturE=Drinx.—How long has the wora 
been used in the above sense? We still talk about 
* creature comforts,” and whiskey is the Irishman’s 
“cratur.” The following passages show that the 
word is not of recent adoption :— 

“Having very exactly viewed the situation of the 
island, and the way of living of the Enaseéd nation, we 
went to take a cup of the creature at a tavern.’’— 
Rabelais’s ‘ Works,’ ed. Bohn, vol. ii. p. 230. 

“Oh fie upon 't ! Who would have believ’d that we 
should have liv’d to see Obadiah overcome with the 
creature.”—Sir Robert Howard, ‘The Committee,’ 
Act IV., first acted 1663. 


quite different in fashion. The face in each case 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
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West.—Who was the “ old West, who I believe 
is now at Chelsea,” mentioned in the oe No. 87? 
AL 


Lee, or tue Girsies.—Will any one 
kindly inform me whether there is truth in the 
rumour that one Lee, a gipsy king, lies buried in 
the churchyard of Harrow-on-the-Hill? This was 
told to my father more than fifty years ago, and 

ps refers to many years previous to that time. 

o stone or rail exists to his memory, and I do not 
believe the register records his burial. 

A. R. Toorotp 

St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


Society or Frrenpty Broruers.—Dr. Oliver's 
‘ Preston’s Lilustrations of Masonry,’ seventeenth 
edition, London, 1861, p. 387, contains the follow- 

“An Act of Parliament in this session [1839, 
pee A for preventing the administration and taking 
of unlawful oaths in Ireland...... provided— 

“*That this exemption shall not extend to any such 
Society or Lodge......under the denomination of a Lodge 
of Freemasons, or Society of Friendly Brothers of the 
said Order,’ &c,”’ 

A Society of Friendly Brothers met in Liverpool 
some thirty years ago, probably later ; but it has 
been extinct for a considerable time. A box 
supposed to contain its property is still in exist- 


ence. 

“Friendly Brothers” are unknown to English 
Freemasonry of the present day. I should be glad 
to have some information concerning them. 

E. 


‘La Rosse Jurve.’—In the most curious and 
important book lately published in Paris, ‘La 
Russie Juive’ (by the late Calixt de Wolski), I find 
mentioned, p. 3, a“ Compte-rendu des Evénements 
Politico-Historiques survenus dans les Dix Derniéres 
Années’ (from 1864 to 1874, I believe). No other 
description. This work I have never been able to 
discover in Paris. Could any of your readers 
as ty satisfying indication of it? ©. pe R. 


Scortanp anp Indépend- 
ence Belge of Oct. 30, 1885, had a notice of a book 
which had just appeared in London, in which a 
good many om attempted to answer the arduous 
question “ Why am I a Liberal?” One answer, it 
observed, was given from Edinburgh, “I am a 
Liberal because I am a Scotchman”; to which 
L’Indépendence added the remark, “Ce qui est la 
contre-partie du dicton : Vous devez étre Ecossais, 
puisque vous dtes libéral.” 

Can any of your readers explain the meaning or 
existence of this dicton? To what age isit due? The 
word Liberal, in its technical and political sense, 
seems to have arisen in France not much earlier than 
1830, and during the last fifty years Scotland has 
been popularly known abroad rather through Sir 


Walter Scott. Can it have come from the two 
hundred years before the Reformation, when Scot- 
tish scholars at foreign universities took what 
would now be called the Liberal side in the struggle 
with absolutism? But has any of your corre- 
spondents heard the contre dicton before ? 

A. Taytor Inyzs, 


Mackenziz's Manuscript Baronace or Scort- 
LAND.—I should feel obliged if any of your readers 
could inform me the date of compilation of Sir 
George Mackenzie’s manuscript baronage of 
land ; and where or in what library it may be 
seen. P. Gray. 

9, Bell Street, Dundee, 


Pre-Existence.—I shall be obliged to any of 
your readers who will be kind enough to send me 
any references in Western literatures to the idea 
of pre-existence or reincarnation, either in prose or 
poetry, passages in the works of prominent authors 
containing this thought, incidents confirming it, or 
poetical expressions of it (like Wordsworth’s ‘ Inti- 
mations of Immortality ’). E. D. WaLKER. 

Harper & Brothers’ Editorial 

Franklin Square, New York, 


Maremays, ‘‘ so the Lollards were called, from 
their frugal lives and the poverty of their appear- 
ance.” this is correct, what is the derivation of 
the word. E. Copnam Brewer. 


Srzce oF Botton: Horripcr.—Where can the 
best account be found of the siege of Bolton-le- 
Moors and the defence of Lathom House at the 
period of the Great Rebellion? Does the name 
Horridge occur in connexion with either of these 
events ? J. B. 


Westminster Tevor Betr.—There is 
a pazzle connected with this which I should like to 
put before the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ in the hope of 
some one suggesting a solution. 

To state the problem I must first travel east- 
ward, to the church of St. Michael, Cornhill. In 
or about 1430 William Rus, citizen and goldsmith, 
gave this church a new tenor bell,: which was 
named “Rus,” after him. (It may be that the 
gift was prompted by the fact that he was descended 
from a family of bell-founders.) By his last will, 
seven or eight years later, he founded and endowed 
a chantry at St. Michael’s, to pray for the souls of 
himself, his wife Isabella, and (inter alia) John 
Whitewell, “his master,” i.¢. the goldsmith to 
whom he had been apprenticed, and, I think, whose 
daughter he had married. 

The bell lasted till 1587, when, being cracked, it 
was recast by Lawrence Wright, a bell-founder, 
whose commercial morality was not of the highest 
order. The work wasa failure ; and in the follow- 
ing Po the bell had to be again recast, this time 
by Robert Mot, of Whitechapel. The result was 
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not much more satisfactory, the bell only last- 
ing eleven years. In 1599 Mot had to do the 
work over again. These are dry historical facts, 
mentioned by Stow, and recorded in the parish 
books, which are still extant. The present ring 
(of twelve) dates from 1729, and throws no light on 
the matter. 

Now for the second part of the problem. The 
tenor bell at the abbey bears this inscription 
&Q.,’ 4" 58, vi. 43) 

REMEMBER JOHN WHITMELL ISABELLA HIS WIFE AND 
WILLIAM RUS WHO FIRST GAVE THIS BELL 1430 NEW 
CasT IN JULY 1599 AND IN APRIL 1738 RICHARD PHELPS 
T LESTER FECIT. 

As to the latest date thereupon, it is unnecessary 
to do more than note the fact that Lester was 
Phelps’s foreman, and succeeded him in the business 
in the very year, 1738. But the other two dates 
strangely coincide with the St. Michael’s dates, and 
they raise the following questions. Were there 
two bells given, one to the abbey and one to St. 
Michael’s Church? Or, has the St. Michael’s bell 
got transferred to the abbey? And if the latter, 
when and how? J. L. 8. 

Fontenoy Road, Balham. 


oF WesTMORELAND.—Will any of 

r readers kindly mention the title of a history of 

estmoreland, or other book containing the 

early records of the family of Claiborne, who 
formerly belonged to that county ? Every, 


Gatitzo.—A paragraph has been going the 
“rounds of the press” to the effect that “a monu- 
ment has been erected in Rome, on the Via Pincio, 
fronting the old Medici Palace, now occupied by the 
French Embassy, where he was kept a prisoner in 
1637, during his prosecution by the Inquisition.” 
Is this date correct ? According to the ‘ Encyclo- 

ia Britannica,’ Galileo read his recantation 
une 22, 1633, and on July 6 was permitted to 
depart for Siena to the Archbishop’s residence. In 
December he returned to Florence, where he spent 
the remainder of his life, and died Jan., 1642. 
A. L, L. 

Extrrp=To ratt.—This verb is used in this 
peculiar sense in Samuel Rowley’s ‘When You 
see Me You know Mee ; or, the Famous Chronicle 
Historie of King Henry the Eight’ (F 3, back) :— 

Has set this foole a worke, 
Thus to extirpe against his holinesse. 
And (H 2, back):— 
She did extirpe against his Holinesse, 

The meaning seems to be “to speak censoriously” 
or ‘* abusively,” “to rail.” As it occurs twice, and 
in the same phrase, it is evidently not a misprint. 
I cannot find any such signification given to the 
word in any ge | an any of your readers 
furnish any instance of a similar use of this verb ? 

MarsHALL. 


8, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


Tue Srocks anp THE Prttory.—The names 
of any villages in England or Wales still retaining 
the obsolete instruments of punishment the stocks 
(with or without the whipping-post) or the pillory, 
will be gratefully received by Auuan Fea. 

Bank of England, E.C, 


Irish Privy Covncit Recorps.—I shall be 
grateful to any one who can and will give me 
any information as to the present custody of the 
records of the Irish Privy Gouncil about the year 
1610. I have made inquiry here at the Public 
Record Office and at the Privy Council Office, 
and in Dublin at the Dublin Record Office and 
at the State Paper Office, Dublin Castle ; but no 
one seems to know anything about them. 

P. Epwarp Dove. 

23, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Tae Repriwt or tHe First Foro 
SPEARE OF 1807.—I should be much obliged if 
any of your readers could tell me where I can see 
a copy of Upcott’s list of 368 errors in this reprint. 
I believe it was never published; but copies have 
been made in MS. at various times, and I am told 
are found sometimes at the end of this a 


Orestes Brownsoy.—Has any life been pub- 
lished of the late Orestes Brownson, the American 
Roman Catholic writer? © Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Joun Frost, tHe Cuarrtist.—Frost was a 
native of Newport. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
kindly give me the exact date of his birth? For 
many years after his return to England he resided 
at Stapleton, near Bristol, and died on July 29, 
1877. I shall be glad to know where he was 
buried, and if his age is given on his tombstone. 

G. F. R. B. 

Carco.—In Ben Jonson’s ‘ Poetaster,’ V. iii, 
we have, “A couple of condemn’d caitive calum- 
nious cargo’s.” Gifford explains, “Bullies or 
bravoes.” He notes that the word is sometimes 
used by our old poets as an interjection. Of this 
use I have two examples :— 

But cargo! my fiddlestick cannot play without rosin, 

* Miseries of Enforced Marriage,’ IV. 
Twenty pound a year 

For three good lives? Cargo! hai Trincalo! 

* Albumazar.’ 
Gifford says the word has been referred to Italian 
coraggio. He himself inclines rather to see in it 
the military word of command, cargo (?)=charge ! 
Can any one either supply further examples, or 
suggest any other account of the word? May I 
ask for direct replies ? C. B. Mount. 

14, Norham Road, Oxford, 


“Tae Country Box, sy Rosert Lioyp, A.M.” 
—What is known of this “ingenious writer”? I 
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lately came across a poem, with the above title and 
signature, in a book styled ‘Poems on Various 
Subjects, by Thomas Tomkins, “ London, printed 
for the Editor and J. Wallis at Yorick’s Head, 
Ludgate Street, 1780.” Tomkins would appear, 
from an advertisement at the end of the volume, to 
have been a writing-master in Foster Lane, Cheap- 
side ; and the book is said to be printed by the 
Etheringtons. The poem itself is a description of 
a rural retreat about a mile from “Cheney Row, 
Chelsea,” lately bought by a rich cit named 
“Thrifty.” In it occurs a couplet illustrating 
what I have written about Piccadilly in my ‘ Old 
and New London’ (vol. iv. p. 287) as being at 
that time the headquarters of sculptors and statu- 
aries, like the New Road in our own day :— 
And now from Hyde Park Corner come 
The Gods of Athens and of Rome. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Manions, N.W. 


Krixo’s Exp Car. — What is a “ King’s end 
car” ?—used, apparently, in Ireland. 
G. A. A. 
AvrHors or Quotations WanTED.— 
First worship God, he that forgets to pray 
Bids not himself good morrow, nor good day ; 
Let thy first labour be to purge thy sin, 
And serve Him first whence all things did begin. 
Long do r | live, nor die too soon, 
Who live till life’s great work isdone. 8, M. P. 
The unfinished window in Aladdin's tower 
Unfinished must remain. Juntvs, 


Replies, 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS, 
S. iii. 449.) 

1, The Austin Canons became organized in 
their medieval form after the Council of Lateran 
in 1139, when Innocent II. gave them a rule 
which St. Augustine drew up for nuns, They 
had further rules which they attributed to St. 
Augustine, whom they regarded as their founder, 
and they may have been in some sort of organic 
continuity with some order established by him. 
The Austin Friars, or Eremites, were at first 
hermits, but became a mendicant order in the 
twelfth century. They also observed the so-called 
rule of St. Augustine, and probably claimed him 
as their founder. 

2. The P tratensi were an offshoot 
from the Austin Canons, and were called White 
Canons, from their white cassock, that of the 
Austin Canons being black. ‘‘ White Bernardines” 
were either some sub-order of the Cistercian or 
White Monks, or the Order of Mount Olivet, 
instituted by Bernard (not Bernardine) of Sienna, 
A.D. 1320, Their habit was white. 


3. Is not “ Black Monks of the Angels” a mis- 
take for ‘‘ of the English ” (Anglorwm) ? 

4. Canons Regular are Austin Canons living 
under a quasi-monastic rule ; Canons Secular are 
canons of non-monastic cathedral and collegiate 
churches. ‘“ Black Monks” are Benedictines, and 
“Black Canons,” Augustinians. Is “ Fratres de 
Sacra” a mistake for “de Sacco,” referring to the 
order of friars “‘de poenitentia,” who went about 
in sacks ? 

5. Marmofitier, Mont St. Michel, the two great 
abbeys at Caen, Bec, and St. Bertin, were Bene- 
dictine ; Fontenay and Savigny, Cistercian ; Tiro- 
neaux, Cistercian ; Hautpays I cannot find. 

6. The Order of the Holy Trinity was instituted 
in 1197 as a branch of the Augustinian “Ss 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


1. The Augustinian order, «. ¢., the order of 
Augustinian Hermits, claims to have been founded 
by St. Augustine of Hippos; the Canons Regular 
of St. Augustine, who are sometimes, though in- 
accurately, styled Augustinians, claim to have been 
founded in the Apostolic College, and to have been 
reformed by St. Augustine, who reduced their rule 
to writing, and is therefore called their legislator. 
The rule of St. Augustine was made binding on 
all regular canons in the eleventh century. 

2. “ White Canons” are such canons regular as 
wear a white tunic, ¢. g., those of the Lateran con- 

tion. “Pr tratensians” are white canons ; 
they were founded early in the twelfth century by 
St. Norbert, afterwards Archbishop of Magdeburg. 
“White Bernardines” are probably Cistercians, 
who are sometimes called ‘‘ Bernardines,” after 
their founder St. Bernard, and wear a white habit. 

4. “Canons Regular” are the canons of a col- 
legiate or cathedral church who are bound by the 
oe of St. Augustine. ‘Secular Canons” are 
canons who do not belong to a religious order. 
“Black Monks” are Benedictines. “ Black Canons ” 
are canons who wear a black tunic instead of a white 
one ; the “‘ Black Canons of Martiall” were pro- 
bably members of a congregation of canons regular 
thus distinguished. Were not “Victorines” the 
canons of the celebrated congregation of St. Victor 
in Paris? 

5. Marmoitier, Mont St. Michel, Caen, and Bec 
belonged to the order of St. Benedict. 

6. The order of the Holy Trinity was not an 
offshoot of any other. 

I am writing from memory, being out of reach 
of any reference library, but I think HermenTRUDE 
will find the above, so far as it goes, authentic. 


E. W. Beck. 
Liskeard, Cornwall. 


St. Augustine of Hippo founded several monas- 
teries in Africa, which were destroyed by the 
Vandals ; but though governed by strict rules, the 
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order was very different from the one called, 
after him, Augustine, or Augustinian. The 
Augustines were governed by rules, said to be 
those of St. Augustine, but in reality the work of 
several Popes, notably Pope Alexander IV. They 
were called “‘ Black Canons,” and according to 
Fuller were established in England in 1105. For 
iculars of the order and the pretended rules of 
t. Augustine see Hook’s ‘Church Dictionary’ 
(art.““Augustines ”), seventh edition, pp. 71 and 72. 
E, Partineton, 
Manchester, 


1, ‘The foundation of the order was......confi- 

dently referred to St. Augustine of Nippo” 
(‘Catholic Dictionary,’ Addis and Arnold, p. 56). 
Bat the article seems to assert without reason. 
2 “Pre tratensians” were commonly called 
in England ‘‘ White Canons,” from their white 
habit. They were founded by St. Norbert in 1119 
at Prémontré, in the forest of Coucy, near Laon. 

4. “Black Canons” are Augustinian Canons, 
“Black Friars” (not Monks) are Dominicans. 
“Canons Regular” are Augustinian Canons. 

6. “Trinitarians” were founded at Rome in 
1198 by St. John of Matha and St. Felix of 
Valois. The rule was that of St. Austin. 


Grorce Anevs. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Hermentrvpe’s first question, and the second 
80 far as relates to the White Canons and White 
Bernardines, can be answered in the affirmative. 
Most of the information required may be found in 
Dr. Littledale’s elaborate article on “ Monachism” 
in the ninth edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ and in Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates,’ s. v. 
each order. Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 


Bunnitt Fietps anp THe Cromwett 
(7 S. iii. 268, 413).—To any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
interested in Bunhill Fields, and who may have 
been puzzled by my stating that I found Dr. 
Rippon’s copies of inscriptions at the British 
Museum, while at the same time Mr. Roperts 
Brown writes that they are preserved in the 
library of Heralds’ College, I would say that we 
are both right. The British Museum volames con- 
tain the inscriptions—apparently the original notes 
made on the ground—from A to P, with the ex- 
ception of H. Those from Q to Z, not being at 
Great Russell Street, may be with the Heralds, or 
there may be a complete transcript at the College ; 
but as to this, on inquiring there, I failed to obtain 
information @ I was unwilling to pay five 


shillings for it. At the British Museum, besides 
the inscriptions pasted into the large volumes, the 
bames arranged alphabetically but not extending 
beyond letter P, there is a small book containing 

ptions, apparently copies of original notes, 


also in alphabetical order, and extended beyond 
P, but not, I think, complete ; in it, however, 
was an epitaph for which I searched, the name 
commencing with T. 

In regard to the Cromwells, I wish to convey 
my thanks to Mr. Cromwett Rosset for the 
information he imparts in reply to my inquiry. 
I have visited the tombs (two altar-tombs, stand- 
ing about three yards apart), on one of which the 
inscriptions are yet partly, but very faintly, visible. 
On the smaller tomb, that which was found seven 
feet underground and restored to its position by 
the City Corporation, the inscription is entirely 
gone. It is here Mr. Cromweit says 
that the old lady who died at Ponder’s End in 
1813 and her daughter Susan, the last of the 
Cromwells, were buried, and this is evident from 
the absence of their names on the other tomb, 
which only had Dr. Rippon’s notice, although, as 
Susan Cromwell was buried in 1834, it is difficult 
to believe that her tomb was out of sight before 
1836, when Dr. Rippon died. ‘‘ Henry Crom- 
well” has been inscribed on the tomb reinstated 
by the Corporation; “Richard Cromwell his 
vault” appears on the other, recently cut. The 
* Henry Cromwell” was, I should think, Richard’s 
brother ; he died unmarried in 1769, st. seventy- 
one. Mr. Cromwett Rousset appears to think 
the vault was that of Major Henry Cromwell, 
father of the above brothers ; but in that case the 
wife of the major (he himself died and was buried at 
Lisbon) would most probably have been buried in 
it, whereas she was consigned to her son Richard’s 
tomb, as the inscription on it states. There was 
another brother, Thomas (husband of the old lady 
of Ponder’s End, and who died sixty-five years 
before her), buried in Bunhill Fields in 1748 ; his 
tomb is no longer to be found, but Dr. Rippon 
has preserved the inscription ; he was buried with 
his first wife and her parents, whose name was 
Tidman. 

I may be allowed to add that a nice little guide- 
book or ‘ History of the Banbill Fields Burying 
Ground,’ published this year, is to be obtained 
from the very civil keeper of the ground ; it con- 
tains a plan and some good sketches of the princi- 
pal tombs. In the account there is an interesting 
quotation from the diary of a lady who had seen 
Dr. Rippon at work, “laid down upon his side 
between two graves, and writing out the epitaphs 
word for word. He had an inkhorn in his button- 
hole, and a pen and book,” &. A veritable “ Old 
Mortality,” as the writer of the account calls him, 
‘* dwelling much among these tombs, and doing a 
work for which his memory ought to be kept for ever 
fresh and green.” Finally the worthy Dr. Rippon 
was himself laid to rest among the graves on the 
record of which he had bestowed so much patient 
labour. He died in 1836, in his eighty-sixth year. 
W. L. Rorroy, 
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The following list of the members of the Crom- 
well family buried at Bunhill Fields is compiled 
from Nobie’s ‘ House of Cromwell,’ third edition, 
1787, vol. i. The book, though the author may 
be incapable of estimating rightly the character of 
Oliver Cromwell, yet contains, at any rate, many 
curious notices and anecdotes of the Protector and 
his alliances and descendants. The members of 
the family interred in the above-named burial- 
| mee are descended from Henry Cromwell, the 
fourth son of the Protector. 

1. Henry Cromwell, commemorated on the 
tombstone, died at Lisbon September 11, 1711, 
and was buried at Lisbon ; major in the army. 

2. Hannah Hewling, his wife, died March 26, 
1732, aged seventy years. 

3. Mary, daughter of William Sherwill and 
wife of William Cromwell, died March 4, 1752, 
aged sixty-two years. 

4. William Cromwell, husband of the above, 
died July 9, 1772, aged seventy-nine years. 

5. Mary Cromwell, eldest daughter of Major 
Henry Cromwell, died unmarried July 9, 1731, 

forty years. Styled on the tombstone, “ Mrs, 
mwell, spinster.” 

6. Richard Cromwell, fifth son of Major Henry 
Cromwell, died December 3, 1759. 

7. Ann Cromwell, second daughter of Richard 
Cromwell, died September, 1777. It is said there 
was no room for a memorial of her upon the tomb 
in Bunhill Fields, as all the spaces were filled up 
on it. 

8. Eleanor Cromwell, third daughter of Richard 
Cromwell, died February 24, 1727, aged two 
months, 

9. Thomas Cromwell, seventh son of Major 
Henry Cromwell, a grocer, died October 2, 1748, 
aged fifty-one years, 

10. Oliver Cromwell, son of Thomas Cromwell, 
died May 6, 1741, aged five years. 

11, Henry Cromwell, son of Thomas Cromwell, 
died unmarried circa 1771. 

12, Thomas Cromwell, son of Thomas Cromwell, 
died 

13. Eliza m daughter of Thomas 
Cromwell, died an — 

14, Henry Cromwell, sixth son of Major Henry 
Cromwell, died unmarried January 4, 1769, aged 
seventy-one years. 

The tombstone at Bunhill Fields, said to have 
been raised over the vault made by Richard 
Cromwell, commemorates also ‘‘ Mrs. Eleanor Gat- 
ton, Widdow” (sic), his mother-in-law, who died 
September 27, 1727, and Mrs. Eleanor Gracedieu, 

inster, daughter of Sir Bartholomew Gracedieu, 

nt., died rine 26, 1737, in the fifty-third 
year of her age. No doubt owing to the lapse of 
time, these inscriptions have become illegible, but 
several records of the burials are taken from the 
body of the work, some of which, though not all, 


are corroborated by the testimony of the tombstone. 

No doubt the author of the ‘ House of Cromwell’ 

had often seen it. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mrs. Bridget Bendish, granddaughter of Oliver 
Cromwell, died at Southtown 1750. 

Mrs. Cromwell, lineally descended from Oliver 
Cromwell, died at Yarmouth at an advanced age, 
A nephew of the was and 

ied, in an action with the Royalists, is, 
I think, recorded by Carlyle. 
Sr. Crarr. 


“Derence, not Dertance”: Toe VOLUNTEERS 
(7™ §. iii. 206, 356, 430).—Fully admitting Capt. 
Hans Busk to have been the avant courter and 
first advocate of the volunteer movement, it may 
not be inappropriate to the subject if I notice 
other names connected with the formation of this 
patriotic home army, which excludes even a 
thought of conscription. 

In Harper’s (New York) edition of the Poet 
Laureate’s ‘ Poems,’ published in 1873, at p. 250, 
there is a rousing appeal to the manhood of the 
nation, of four stanzas, called ‘The War.’ This 
poem was sent to me on May 5, 1859, for anonym- 
ous insertion in any country paper, as it might be 
thought political, and unbecoming the pen of the 
royal bard; and it a in the Times of 
May 9, 1859, signed T. It was, of course, a warn- 
ing against the “ French colonels” and their chief, 
as “only the devil knows what he means.” 

On May 29, 1859, General Peel, then Minister 
of War, issued his order which sanctioned the 
formation of volunteer corps in Great Britain; 
and on July 5, 1859, Lord Lyndhurst, who was 
then eighty-seven years old, threatened England 
with the danger of invasion, unless her fleet was 
strengthened and a powerful reserve force main- 
tained. Sir T. Martin says, in his admirable bio- 
graphy of this great lawyer and statesman, “His 
eloquence went right to the heart of the nation, 
and the response came in the movement for form- 
ing a volunteer force, to which England may now 
look with some confidence in the hour of need. 

The “Isaiah of the nineteenth century,” as I 
have heard the poet justly called, is not afraid of 
speaking out; no less stirring words than are 
found in his address to our riflemen are contained 
in ‘ The Fleet.’ Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


It is hardly fair to say that any one man was 
the originator of the present volunteer force, when 
so many were engaged in the work. It is indis- 

table that a very large share of the glory and 

onour is due to the late Hans Busk of the Vic- 
torias and to Dr. Bucknill ; but there were other 
heads at work previously and contemporaneous! 
with them, notably Col. Kinlock, the brother in 
arms of Sir De Lacy Evans and Lord Ranelagh, 
and it is doubtful whether Hans Busk would have 
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been able to overpower the scruples of the Govern- 
ment but for the weighty influence of the late Duke 


of Wellington, who himself, only after considerable 
difficulty, obtained permission to form the Royal 
Victoria Rifles (a shooting club) into a four-com- 
pany battalion, although it had existed as an armed 
association ever since the general disbandment in 
1814. It seems that the earlier acceptance of the 
services of the Exeter corps was probably an acci- 
dent, very many other corps having in 1859 ob- 
tained precedence owing to similar circumstances. 
Even the pattern of uniform chosen affected this 
result, It is, however, hardly worth while to re- 
vive the controversy as to the precedence of Devon 
and Middlesex: we of the latter county are very 
well content to stand second. 

E, T. Evays, Captain R.V. 


A very early series of articles on the volunteer 
system, if not the first, will be found in the Civil 
Engineer and Architect's Journal, dating from 1837 
and the following years. The volunteer system is 
advocated as essential for the national defence 
against invasion, and the application of the en- 
gineering and other resources of the country. 
This subject will be found to be comprehensively 
dealt with from a military point of view. . 


A friend of mine, since deceased, Capt. Evatt 
Acklom, late 16th Foot, often told me that his 
father, whose initials I forget, Capt. — Acklom, 
was the prime mover in the volunteer movement 
of 1859. Ido not notice his name mentioned in 
the communications of your various contributors. 

Epwarp R. Vrvyan, 


FoR THE Mipsummer Farrtes’ (7" §, 
iii. 388).—In a very excellent weekly periodical— 
which, however, had but a brief career—the 
Illustrated Family Journal (London, J. Clayton, 
1845), the two numbers, 20 and 21, for July 19 
and 26, are partly devoted to ‘ Illustrations of the 
Genius of the late Thomas Hood.’ A foot-note 
says, ‘‘ From the Illuminated Magazine for July.” 
I have the two volumes of Douglas Jerrold’s [llu- 
minated Magazine for 1845 ; but I cannot find in 
them any article on Thomas Hood. In the second 
paper in the Illustrated Family Journal there is 
& critique on “ Hood’s principal poetic production, 
in point of design and elaboration ”—his ‘ Plea of 
[not “for”] the Midsummer Fairies.’ Consider- 
able extracts are given from the poem, together 
with three graceful and fanciful illustrations by J. 
Franklin. Curnpert 


‘The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, Hero and 
Leander, Lycus the Centaur, and other Poems,’ 
was published by the firm of Longman, Rees, 
Orme, Brown & Green in 1827. It was dedicated 
to Charles Lamb, and contained, besides the three 


of Bedfont’ and thirty-three ‘‘ minor poems,” most 
of which had ap before. In the ‘Memorials 
of Thomas Hood’ it is stated that “ many copies 
remained unsold on the publishers’ shelf,” and 
that Hood “afterwards bought up the remainder 
of the edition, as he said himself, to save it from 
the butter shops.” See ‘The Works of Thomas 
Hood,’ vol. v. p. 212 and vol. x. p. 40. 
G. F. R. B. 


‘The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies’ was first 
ublished in 1827, with a dedication to Charles 
mb. It was not immediately successful, and in 
the ‘ Memorials of Thomas Hood,’ by his son and 
daughter, it is stated that Hood used to speak of 
having ‘‘ bought up the remainder of the edition 
to save it from the butter shops.” I believe the 
poem is included in several cheap editions of 
Hood’s serious works, Cc. ©. B. 


This delightful poem— 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing— 
was, I believe, first published in 1827. It was 
dedicated in most graceful words to Charles Lamb, 
who repaid Hood by a passing sweet “‘ Tale of the 
Fairies,” ‘The Defeat of Time.’ Lamb calls this a 
meagre and harsh prose abstract of the first half of 
‘ The Plea,’ but it is in Elia’s finest style, and there 
is little harshness in the words of Mercury even 
after the music of Apollo’s lute. 
My edition of Hood's ‘Poems’ is the twelfth 
(Moxon, 1860), “a collection of Mr. Hood’s serious 
poems, made in fulfilment of his own desire,” 

James Hooper. 

Oak Cottage, Streatham Place, 8.W. 


Gotpwrer or Gotpwire Famity (7® iii. 
249).—Possibly the following notes may be of 
interest to Mr, ARTHUR BaYLey:— 


“1673, Aug. 6. Henry Goldwyer instituted Vicar of 
Christchurch, Hants. .A. 1685, of Wadham College, 
Oxford. Buried Feb, 2, 1688, at Christchurch. See a 
letter to him from Lord Clarendon (‘ Warner,’ ii., app., 
No, 28).”— Walcott’s ‘Memorials of Christeburch, 
Twynham,’ 1868, p. 81. 

“1699. William Goldwyer, Esq., admitted Free Burgess 
of the Borough of Lymington, Hants.”—St. Barbe’s 
* Records of the Borough of New Lymington’ (privately 
printed, circ. 1858), 

“1726. William Goldwyer, Esq., of Christchurch, 
admitted to same.” —/bid. 

“*1726. Henry Goldwyer, of Exeter College, Oxford, 
M.A. July 5."—Woodward and Wilks’s ‘Hampshire,’ 
iii, 134, note 3. 

I do not find the name in the list of priors of 
Christchurch given by the Rev. M. E. O. Walcott. 
The last prior was John Draper, who, upon the 
surrender of the priory, Nov. 28, 1539, was allowed 
to retain Somerford Grange for life. It was the 
property of the priory at least as early as 1291; it 
must, therefore, have been subsequent to Dra 
death that it came into the possession of the - 


pieces mentioned in the title, ‘The Two Peacocks 


wyer family. 
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I have not access to the index to, or a complete 
opr of, Woodward and Wilks, nor to Warner’s 
‘Hampshire Collections,’ both of which might pro- 
bably yield additional information. 

J. 8. Arrwoop. 

Exeter. 


The only references to this family I am ac- 
quainted with are the following:—1. Hutchins’s 
* History of Dorset,’ vol. iii. p. 80 (second edition), 
in a pedigree of Hussey :— 


George Goldwyre, of — Grange, Hants. 
| 
Francis Fry, of Henri- a daughter--William 
ford Grange, son of | etta. ower, 
John Fry, of Alver- of 
diston, Wilts, who Bristol. 


died Mar, 18, 1726. 


| 


Philadelphia Fry=William Bower, Clerk, Rector of 
died March, Edmundesham and Sutton Wal- 
1791. rond, Dorset, died Jan. 7, 1782. 
2. Burke’s ‘History of the Commoners,’ vol. i. 
thee: :—Elizabeth Goldwyre married Thomas 
verley, of the Broad, Sussex, on June 1, 1829. 
She was the widow of Charles Blagrave, Esq., of 
Berkeley Square, and sole heiress of James Hill, 
of Prospect Hill, Berks. There are several his- 
— of Hampshire that Mr. Barter might con- 
t. 


I shall esteem it a favour if Mr. Artaur 
Bar ey will let me have any particulars of dates 
of deaths, marriages, baptisms he may come across 
in relation to the Fry family, as I am engaged on 
a pedigree of that family. E. A. Fry. 

arty, King’s Norton, near Birmingham. 


Jacos tar Apostie §. iii. 248, 375, 503). 
—It is worthy of notice that the apostle generally 
known by the English form James, akin to the 
Italian Giacomo, is commemorated under the form 
Jacob in one of the old parish churches of Bristol, 
which is always known as St, Philip and Jacob’s. 

E. Vewances. 


Earraquakes, Ectipses, Comets §. 
iii. 409, 484).—In ‘ L’Art de Vérifier les Dates des 
Faits Historiques ’ (vol. i.) will be found a useful, 
trustworthy, calculated chronology of eclipses, both 
B.C. and A.D., down to the year 2000, of the moon as 
well as of the sun, and giving, besides the day and 
hour of commencement, the course of the shadow 
on the earth. This work, in many volumes, a 
monument of the critical industry of the Bene- 
dictines, may be found on the shelves in the Read- 
ing Room of the British Museum, This list is 
very useful to the historian for testing and correct- 
img dates in the chronicles. The eclipse of the 
sun found to have occurred August 31, 1030, fixes 
the exact date of the battle of Stiklestad, in Nor- 
way, wherein St. Olaf fell. 


Bede records an eclipse of the sun fourteen days 
before the kalends of March, 538, from early morn- 
ing till 9 a.wt. This is only one day out; it should be 
fifteen instead of fourteen, .¢., February 15, and 
the eclipse began at 8.30. Under 540 he correctly 
records the eclipse of June 20, adding, “the stars 
showed themselves fall nigh half an hour after 
nine in the forenoon ” (trans, in ‘ Mon. Hist. Brit.’). 
The writer of the ‘ Annales Northanhumbrenses,’ 
appended to Bede (‘ Mon. Hist. Brit.,’ p. 288), 
was particular in recording eclipses. In 756 (it 
should be 751) fifth (should be fifteenth) year of 
King Eadbert, there were two eclipses within the 
month of January, of the sun on the 9th and the 
moon on the 24th. No total eclipse of the sun 
had been witnessed in London since March 20, 
1139/40, until the last century. 

A list of recorded comets and historical notices 
of some eclipses may be found in Chambers’s ‘ De- 
scriptive Astronomy’ and other books. A list of 
the November or St. Leonaréis meteors recorded is 
given in an article in tue Edinburgh Review, 
January, 1867. A. 8. Ettis. 
Westminster. 


A very complete catalogue of the earthquakes 
(with the places of their occurrence) of which 
records could be found, from the earliest times 
to the year 1842, was published by Mallet in the 
Reports of the British Association for the years 
1852, 1853, and 1854. In the third edition of 
Mr. Chambers’s ‘ Handbook of Descriptive Astro- 
nomy’ is given a catalogue of comets observed up 
to the year 1874. A very interesting little work, 
which will probably answer your correspondent’s 
purpose concerning eclipses, was published by the 
Rev. S. J. Johnson in 1874 under the title 
‘ Eclipses, Past and Future’ (James Parker & Co). 
W. T. Lyyy. 
Blackheath. 


Since the date of my former communication I 
have received the June part of the Monthly Notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, from which I 
send the following extract :— 

“The accompanying MS. volume (placed in the 
Library) gives eclipses in this country for a period of 
about 2,000 years, from a.p, 538 to a.p. 2500, being re- 
corded ones of both luminaries from the date of the 
first in 538 to 1200; all solar eclipses visible here from 
A.D. 1200 to a.p. 2200, omitting a very few in which 
scarcely a tenth of the sun’s diameter is obscured, includ- 
ing lunar ones for a certain period and large solar 
eclipses from a.p. 2200 to a.p. 2500.” 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Simm Tuomas (7" iii. 309, 398). 
—Sir Thomas Erpingham was a witness in the 
Scrope and Grosvenor controversy in 1386. His 
deposition is on the roll (vol. i p. 59). His 
age at that time is not given, but from the editor's 
note in vol. ii, p. 194 there is good evidence for 
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supposing him to have been born about 1355. His 

will, dated at Norwich, was proved at Lambeth in 

vi. 24.) J. H. Wrutz. 
e. 


Brovenam (7" §. iii. 407, 462).—We have an 
evidence of the popular pronunciation of Lord 
Brougham’s name in the last lines of a skit upon 
his elevation to the Lord-Chancellorship and its 
accompanying peerage. His lordship is compared 
to a crossing-sweeper, who 
When he has done all his dirty work, 
He takes up his broom and valks [Brougham and Vaux]. 

E. VENABLES. 


Precepence Cuurca (7™ §. ii. 361, 495; 
iii. 74, 157, 394, 500).—It is certainly most amus- 
ing to read the searching paper of questions pur- 
porting to have been set and sent to the house- 

Iders of St. Mary's, Beverley, which is printed 
at the last reference. In this sense it is worthy of pre- 
servation in the book of the chronicles of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
but in an historical point of view it is utterly value- 
less. Unfortunately it is a thorough hoax; and no 
one who knows the Archbishop of York could ever 
have supposed that it was either drawn up by him 
or with his sanction. His Grace at once repudiated 
the authorship, and must have done so with a 
smile at human credulity. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I was recently informed on good authority that 
the circular alluded to by Mr. Watrorp, and a 
copy of which has been furnished by J. F. F., 
was issued by the parties opposed to the views 
of the Archbishop of York ; and I think this fact 
should be mentioned. In fact the circular was 
very much in the nature of a practical joke against 
the archbishop. Henry Drake. 


Huovenor Famities §, iii, 89, 176, 257, 
297, 334, 417).—I have a small pamphlet with the 
following title-page :—‘‘ An | Account | of the 
Establishment | For Relieving | Poor Proselytes 
with an | Abstract | of the | Proceedings of the 
Commisioners | For that Purpose | from the 25% 
of December, 1720, to | the 25" of December, 
1721 | The fifth Edition | London | Printed by T. 
Wood in Little Britain 1722.” It includes a list 
of the Commissioners, and also a list ‘‘of all the 
persons who have been relieved from 30 April 
1717 to 25 Dec 1721.” The recipients were prin- 
cipally Huguenots, with a few Irish, amongst these 
“Viscountess Gormanston.” If of any value to 
_ inquirers under the above head, I shall be 

ppy to place it at their disposal. 


H. Houston Batt. 
Bedford Park, Chiswick. 


Owner or Coat or Arms Wawrep (7 


assigned this coat to Richard Foxe, Bishop of 
Winchester, and the same may be seen borne by 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, founded by him 
in 1516. This is figured in a small engraving in 
the Ozford University Calendar of 1857. Lewis's 
‘Topographical Dictionary,’ published in 1848, 
gives, s.v. “Oxford,” the arms of this college 
figured rather differently, viz., “ Tierce in pale, in 
centre arms of the see of Winchester ensigned by 
a mitre, having on the dexter side the coat of 
Foxe, and on the sinister that of Hugh Oldham, 
Bishop of Exeter,” a considerable benefactor to 
the college. Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Orpen (7 §., iii. 389).—Can this be the same 
as Orpin, a herb, according to Bailey, ed. 1736? 
M.A.Oxon, 


Yam (7 §, iii. 189).—Inversion of May? 
R. 8. Caarnock. 


Anticucier (7" §, iii. 328, 431).—I hope the 
Editor will afford me space to say that I have a 
silver funnel which seems to answer much to that 
described by Mr. Buckiey as in use in his time 
at Brasenose. Mine has a strainer, movable at 
pleasure, and the end of the funnel is curved so 
as to touch the side of the decanter. I have often 
used it for decanting port, and found it to emit 
no sound and to cause no froth. The best way to 
pour out stout is to put the mouth of the bottle to 
the side of the glass, when no froth, or a very 
little, is produced. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Jorvevoo (7* §, iii. 26, 78, 117).—I fear that 
I have misled Mr. Warren in alluding to a note 
in ‘ Waverley.’ The expression occurs in the text 
of that work, chap. xxvii. :— 
** He was playing at quoits the other day in the court ; 
a gentleman, a decent-looking person enough, came past, 
and as a quoit hit his shin, he lifted his cane: But my 
young bravo whips out his pistol, like Beau Clincher in 
the ‘ Trip to the Jubilee,’ and bad not a scream of Gardez 
l'eau, from an upper window, set all parties ascampering 
for fear of the inevitable consequences, the poor gentle- 
man would have lost his life by the hands of that little 
cockatrice.” 

H. Ginsoy. 
Edinburgh. 


Bivestockineism (7" §, iii. 286, 417).—For a 
full account of the Blue Stocking Club and its 
doings Mr. MarsHatt may be referred to ‘ Old 
and New London,’ vol. iv., under the description 
of Mrs, Montagu’s house in Portman Square. 
Movs Urpanvs. 


Pycrort’s ‘Oxrorp Memorrs’ (7" §. iii. 69, 192, 
274).—The author of ‘ Wychcotte of St. John’s, 
said to be the Rev. Erskine Neale, Rector of Wood- 
bridge (vol. xi. 91), said to be Rev. Erskine Neale, 
Vicar of Exning (4 S. viii. 542), and the inser- 


ili, 328, 417), — Your correspondents have rightly 


tion of the note brings to my mind a recollection 
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of some queries I asked in 4" 8, ix. 148, of which 
two were kindly answered. May I ask again, Who 
was “ Robinson the cracksman, and in the royal 
cortige” at the accession of Louis ie 


“ cuess” (7" §, iii. 451),—Gold- 
smith uses this expression either in the ‘ Vicar’ 
or the ‘ Essays,’ but I have not the reference. 
Another classical authority is Mr. Trollope, who 
writes : “ Now Adela Gauntlet is no more than 
my donna prima. My donna primissima will be 
another guess sort of lady altogether” (‘ The Ber- 


trams,’ chap. iv. 
H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


This expression is duly given in Dr. Murray’s 
‘New English Dictionary,’ and is explained as 
a corrupt form of “ another gates.” 

F, OC. Birxseck Terry. 


See ‘ N. & Q.,’ 6" 5S, xii. 298, second column. 
R. H. Busx. 


Worpswortn: “Vacrant Reep” (7" §. iii. 
449).—Surely this means the wanderer’s walking- 
stick, a valuable support and “‘ solace”; but he 
must also sit down now and then, or he will not 
get over his ground. Cc. B. M. 


“ Vagrant reed,” or cane, means a walking-stick, 
which is of little use to those who are tired. 
Joun Hatuipay. 


Nocrurnat Norsss ii. 367; iii. 132).— 
The following noises are heard at night in the 
region of ©. 8. Antonio, Buenos Aires :— 

Tero real (Himantopus brasiliensis),—These 
fly in packs at night, and utter a cry somewhat 
like that of a pack of small hounds, There isa 
similar bird in Europe, whose cry is supposed to 
have given rise to the traditions of infernal packs 
ve their ghostly quarry in the still small 


rs. 

Viuda loca (Aramus scolopaceus), of the ibis 
tribe. Its melancholy wail ascends all night from 
the dismal swamps. 

Prairie owl (Pholeoptyna cunicularia).—Has a 
special cry at night, bearing a striking resemblance 
to the faintly heard hail of some shepherd. 

Biseacha ( Lagostomus trichodactylus).—A prairie 
dog, indigenous; has a bark. Vide, for further 
particulars on above, Ibis, 4% S., Nos. 12, 13, 
and 14, and Proceedings of the Nat. Hist. Society 
of Glasgow, January 9, 1877. 

Added to these I might mention the tree frog, 
the common silver fox, and the occasional restless 
twittering of the tree sparrow. Lastly, the inane 
baying of the native domestic dog, an animal 
always thin, always bellicose, of no earthly use, 
and whose name is legion. H, Gipson. 

Edinburgh. 


Sirwett: Srorevitie (7* §. iii. 27, 154, 314, 
397, 505).—It would be wasting time to discuss 
the question, if it can be called a question, whether 
** the base of modern German has any connexion 
with that of ancient Gothic.’ When Mr. Pru 
YeatmMan has acquired the rudiments of the 
science in which he undertakes to instruct one of 
its greatest masters, he will discover that Pror, 
Sxzar is, as usual, altogether in the right. This 
“rash young man,” as he very properly describes 
himself, has, in his hurry, misquoted my note and 
has failed to understand Pror. Sxeat’s masterly 
little article. Isaac TAYLor. 


Mr. YEATMAN appears to have forgotten that at 
the first reference I asked him to produce evidence 
of a statement, conspicuously made by him in ‘ The 
Feudal History of the County of Derby,’ that 
Sitwell and Stoteville are forms of the same name. 
This he declined to do, on the ground that he would 
thereby “spoil one of the best chapters” in a 
forthcoming book. Subsequently, however, and 
especially at the last reference, he bas freely and 
fully expressed his opinion as to the derivation of 
the word Stoteville, which is not at all the point 
in question, and he thanks Dr. Cuarnock and 
Canon Taytor for answering his “query as to 
the derivation of this name.” The query was not 
Mr. Yeatman’s, but mine; and that query might 
have been answered with less trouble and in less 
space than it has taken to discuss matters which 
are irrelevant to the point at issue. 

A county history should be a book in which one 
would expect to meet with some degree of accuracy; 
and if, for example, the author of such a book were 
to make the statement that Shakespeare and Breake- 
speare are variants of the same name, he would 
naturally be called upon to produce evidence in 
support of such an opinion, 

rn. YEATMAN is in the position of a party in 
an action to whom a written interrogatory has 
been exhibited, which he is bound to answer on 
pain of having his case struck out. If he fails to 
answer, the judgment of your readers must be that 
the statement was a guess, unsupported by any 
evidence, documentary or philological. I hope, 
therefore, that he will, for his own satisfaction, if 
not for the satisfaction of those who desire to know 
the truth of things, briefly indicate the grounds on 
which the statement is made. 8. O. Appr. 

Sheffield. 

Conf. Zedler (‘ Univ. Lex.’) under “ Stuttgard,” 
Stutgard,” “Stutgardia”; Meyer (‘Conversa 
tions Lex.’) under “ Stuttgart”; Murray’s ‘ Hand- 
book to Southern Germany; Chaucer's stot ; Du- 
cange and Wachter under “Stuot” and “ Stut 
respectively. R. 8. Caarnock. 


Mr. Yearmaw says “Stutgart was so called 
centuries before the Dukes of Wurtemberg,” &e. 
Now the capital of Wurtemberg is always spelt 
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Stu 


im Wein ersaufen wiirde.” 
Epwarp R. Vyrvyray. 


Baroness or Oscopsy, 
SHIRE, 1674 (6S. xi. 188 ; 7™ §. iii. 418, 477).— 
Cornsert Bepe will find a portrait of Susan 
Armine, Lady Bellasis, at Hampton Court, where 
it is mistakenly called Lady Byron. The almost 
entire absence of beauty confirms this assumption, 
which is the opinion of both Virtue and Walpole. 
She obtained a promise of marriage from James IT. 
when Duke of York, after the death of Anne Hyde; 
she is said to have been his mistress. He procured 
for her the title of Baroness Bellasis of Osgodby 
for life, she having been the heiress of the Armines 
of that place. He also persuaded her to become 
a Roman Catholic. She was the second wife of 
Sir Henry Bellasis, son of John, Lord Bellasis, and 
ag of the Earl of Fauconberg, Cromwell’s son- 
in-law. She died in 1713, having in middle life 
married one Fortrey, a “ gentleman of fortune.” 

Wittiam Deane. 
Hintlesham Rectory, Ipswich, 


If your correspondents had taken the trouble to 
consult ‘The Complete Peerage,’ now being edited 
by G. E. C., and published in the Genealogist, they 
would have found the date of death and place of 
burial of the above lady. 

Atrrep Scorr Garry, York Herald. 


To Ratty (7" §. iii. 126).—It may not be too 
late to give a quotation of this word older than 
Mr. Goschen’s address, but used in the same 
sense :— 

“Lord John Russell proposed a series of resolutions 
by which it was hoped the breaches which had arisen 
between Upper and Lower Canada would be healed. 
These propositions were fiercely attacked, but Mr. Glad- 
stone, amongst others, radlied to the support of the 
Government.”—‘ Life of the Right Hon. wv E. Glad- 
stone, by G. Barnett Smith (1879), vol. i. p. 85. 

Rosert F, Garpiner. 


“Nom ps ptume” §. iii. 348).—As after 
a lapse of several weeks no reply has been sent to 
Mr. Bovcuier’s interesting inquiry, I will make 
& reference to a statement which appeared in the 
Atheneewm of April 19, 1884, p. 505, on the sub- 
ject, in which it is positively stated that the ex- 
pression is an entirely English invention. As this 
is only signed by an anonymous “ French Journal- 
ist,” it does not seem absolutely satisfactory. On 
the other hand, during a lapse of nearly three years 
itappears to have remained uncontradicted. Never- 
theless it seems to me to be too good to be true that 
an English person should have hit on so serviceable 
a expression in a foreign language, and one that 

certainly been found serviceable by the French. 


Merian spells it thus in a famous 
quotation : “Im Fall dass man die Weintrauben 
ringsweiss umb Stuckgart nicht ablase, die Statt 


comet of consulting any French etymologist 
about it; but I have asked several diligent readers 
(both French and English) of French newspapers, 
who all support my impression that for the last 
twenty years, at least, it has been constantly adopted 
in journalistic language, if not by the most serious 
writers. 

The writer of the anonymous communication to 
the Atheneum tries to poke fun at English people 
who dabble in French, and though he gives one in- 
stance which is funny enough, he will hardly find 
support in calling “wagonette” an unjustifiable 
application of a French termination. His other 
instances, “leatherette” and ‘‘leaderette,” are 
unknown to me. No doubt there are many in- 
stances of misuse of French words and phrases by 
English writers, though hardly so many, nor such 
absurd ones, as are to be found in the attempted 
adoption of English words by French people 
(CN. & Q.,’ 7 8. i. 451; ii. 430); but I cannot 
think nom de plume can be set down as one of 
these ; on the contrary, it must be reckoned one 
of those happy hits which only a foreigner some- 
times has the luck to light upon (‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. 
vi. 297), and the writer quite misappreciates it in 
treating it as a misnomer for nom de guerre, as 
there is a pronounced nuance of difference between 
the two designations, R. H. Busx. 


ArapeLta (7" §, iii. 508).—Is it 
not written in the book of the chronicles of 
‘N. & Q.’ (6" 5. iv. 488; v. 14) that the name 
of Arabella Churchill’s youngest child was also 
Arabella, and that she died at Pontoise, Nov. 7, 
1704, aged thirty?) C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
The Cottage, Fulbourn, Cambridge, 


Arms or Sir Francis Drake prior To 1581 
(7 §. iii, 495).—Is it likely that Sir Francis 
Drake was entitled to bear arms prior to 1581 ? 
In Prince’s ‘ Worthies of Devon’ it is stated that 
“his father was a minister,” and in a note at the 
end of the article it is stated that ‘‘in a recent 
Baronetage the father of Sir Francis Drake is said, 
but without any authority being cited for it, to 
have been a sailor, by name Edmond Drake.” In 
Prince’s ‘ Life’ of Sir Bernard Drake is the follow- 
ing account of the bestowal of arms on Sir Francis: 
“ About this time it was, that there fell out a contrast 
between Sir Bernard, and the immortal Sir Francis 
Drake; chiefly occasioned by Sir Francis, his assuming 
Sir Bernard’s coat of arms, not being able to make out 
his descent from his family, a matter in those days, when 
the court of honor was in more honor, not so easily 
digested. The feud hereupon encreased to that degree, 
that Sir Bernard, being a person of a high spirit, gave Sir 
Francis a box on the ear; and that within the verge of 
the court, For which offence he incurr’d her Majesty's 
displeasure ; and most probably, it prov’d the occasion 
of the Queen’s bestowing upon Sir Francis Drake, a new 
coat of everlasting honor, to himself and posterity for 
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blazon’d by Guillim, Diamond a fess wavy between the 
two pole-stars Artick and Antartick pearl; as before. 
And what is more his crest is, A ship on a globe under 
ruff, held by a cable rope, with a hand out of the clouds; 
in the rigging whereof, is hung up by the heels, a Wivern 
gul. Sir Bernard's arms; but in no great honour, we 
may think, to that knight, though so design’d to Sir 
Francis, Unto all which, Sir Bernard boldly reply'd, 
* That though her Majesty could give him a nobler, yet 
she could not give an antienter coat than his.’ ” 

Prince then states how Sir Bernard met his 
death by taking the gaol fever at Exeter, and adds: 

“ Sir Bernard it seems, had strength enough to recover 
home to his house at Ash, but not enough to overcome 
the disease; for he died thereof soon after, and was 
buried in his church of Musbury, an. 1585, in an isle of 
which, are several monuments, but, I think, no epitaphs ; 
his effigy is there in statue.” 

This in an error which I have seen repeated in 
other accounts of Sir Bernard, the fact being that 
he died and was buried at Crediton (about seven 
miles from Exeter), but his monument is at Mus- 
bury, as stated by Prince. Henry Drake. 


Tre First Paincirtes or (7 §. 
ii. 445; iii. 161, 277, 315, 411).—Personally, I 
must thank Canon Tay tor for his courteous and 


= reply, though I think his whole case 
w 


1, Why resort to Germanisms like ursprache 
and urvolk? (a) Ur=“‘ original” is an inseparable 
particle, prefixed and taken directly from the Lat. 
orior ; 80 Anglice “primitive speech,” we might 
say “uptongue” but that it would increase Dr. 
Maurray’s labours. (+) As to urvolk, it is our 
“aborigines,” and such people never can 
identified till you define the country intended. 
The first process is an ethnological inquiry for the 
man, “ Adam,” who first spoke ; the second process 
is to analyze his speech, when found. 

2. The term Aryan is delusive, because it pre- 
supposes the qualities predicated of an unknown 
result. The Canon suggests two localities for in- 
quiry: (a) the aborigines of the Baltic ; this is ex- 
clusively ethnological, and we know that if so-called 
Aryan they must have been Sclavonic, represent- 
ing a western extension of the Sarmatii. (b) The 
Baikals of Siberia, on the contrary, were Ural- 
Altaics, i.¢, the Scythians of Herodotus, the 
Taranians of Dr. Hyde Clarke, all migratory 
nomads. So, when we have thus found our 
aboriginal Aryan, and duly scratched him, we shall 
meet with an agglutinative or monosyllabic form 
of speech, not now recognized as Indv-European. 
What, then, becomes of our Aryan wrsprache, which 
presupposes an incorporating, a synthetic or inflec- 
tional form of speech ? 

3. As to roots, I prefer, a geological rather 
than a biological illustration, holding that lan- 
guages underlie and overlie each other, cropping 
up here, disappearing there, in regular lines of 


but always metamorphic. In this way Gaulish 
became Romance; but the Canon’s illustration is 
most unhappy. That hereditary pennist refers 
French rouler to an éimaginary “‘roul.” This is 
the very pity of it, for the transition is clear and 
needs no intermediate root, thus: Lat. rota, late 
rotulare; Provengal rotlar, rolar; French roler, 
rouler. See Scheler. Why confuse matters with 
a needless hypothesis when the disappearance of 
the ¢ explains it all? Then, as to the equation 
given, viz, “ro, ra, re, rhy, ari=ar/” one cannot 
help thinking of the Misses Scales, who are always 
practising “‘ next door.” This imaginary Aryan 
root ar is only the common Indic verb ar rf rindmi, 
which has given us the Latin orior; while the 
allied form ar ri arami gives us the Latin rota. 

4, Before parting with this subject, which I 
fear may prove tedious to many and too diffuse 
for the editorial limits of space, I would call 
attention to the spread of language by lateral ex- 
tension. We know it has gone on in Alsace-Lor- 
raine, where French supplanted German; and it is 
easily paralleled elsewhere—as, for instance, by the 
decay of Welsh in that province, and of Irish and 
Gaelic in the sister isle and Scottish Highlands ; so 
that the ethnic is always in conflict with the philo- 
logic aspect of the question in our search for the 


great Aryan urspra A, Hawt. 


A Par or Kipperminster Swanys (7* §, 
iii. 405).—Eliza Swann’s charm to stop the bleed- 
ing from a wound is given in Mr. W. Henderson’s 
‘ Folk-lore of the Northern Counties’ (p. 169, ed. 
1879), but in somewhat different words :— 

To Stop 

Our Saviour Christ was born in Bethlehem, 
And was baptized in the river of Jordan ; 

The waters were mild of mood, 

The Child was meek, gentle, and good, 

He struck it with a rod and still it stood, 
And so shall thy blood stand, 

In the name, &c. 

Say these words thrice, and the Lord's Prayer once. 
The charm is said to be used in the neighbour- 
hood of Dartmoor. Cf. also Mr. W. G. Black's 
* Folk-Medicine,’ p. 76. 

F, C. Binxseck Terry. 

Morro or Waterton (7 §. iii. 452). 
—A change of a single letter will make good 
sense of it, “‘ Better kinde frend than fremd kinde. 
Fremd is“ stranger” in Anglo-Saxon as in modern 
German. J. Carrick Moors. 


Is not this “Better kind frende than fremd 
kind ” = fremit kin= unkind kindred ? 
HERMENTRUDE. 
Scarterr: (7 §. ii, 428, 515; iii. 
461).—The extracts from Sir John Maclean’s ‘ His- 
tory of Trigg Minor,’ given by Mr. Goopripes 
are not the earliest notices of the Scarlett family 


stratification—nothing permanent or continuous, 


in England, They were settled earlier in Kent, 
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Yorkshire, London, and Sussex ; so early as 1135 
in Yorkshire. The branch which settled in Jamaica 
came from Sussex, where they owned a good deal 
of land, and the present representatives descend 
from Henry Lawrence, the president, through 
John (not Sir John), one of his younger sons, who 


emigrated to that island after the Restoration. 
B. F. Scaruerr. 
“And so became , in 31 Hen. VIL,” 


&c. As Henry VII. only reigned twenty-four 

years, i. ¢., 1485-1509, I wish to ask Mr. Goop- 

RIDGE where the 31 Hen. VII. comes in? 
Epwarp R. Vyvray. 


Historicat Data RESPECTING THE EppysToNE 
(7™ 8. iii. 428).—W. S. B. H. may without much 
trouble see a contemporary account of the storm 
of 1703, if he will refer to a collection of Defoe’s 
works, for Defoe published inthe following year‘ The 
Storm ; or, a Collection of the most Remarkable 
Casualties which happened in the Tempest (Novem- 
ber 26, 1703)’ (London, 1704), which was reprinted 
in a second edition, s.a., also, in 1769, London. 

Ep. MarsHatt, 


In Randolph’s ‘ Archipelago,’ 1687, there is an 
account of a storm in 1683 in which two ships 
from New England found themselves. One went 
ashore in Mount’s Bay; the other, although in 
great distress, reached Plymouth Sound in safety 
(pp. 98-108). W. ©. B. 


Does W. 8. B. H. know that there was a lead- 
ing article in the Times of May 17, 1882, on the 
above? I cut it out at the time and pasted it in 
my book of newspaper extracts, and cannot, un- 
fortunately, send or offer to copy it. 

M.A.Oxon. 


Hampsuire Prant-Names (7" §. iii. 387, 479). 
—Reference to the excellent ‘ Dictionary of English 
Plant-Names,’ by Messrs. Britten and Holland 
(English Dialect Society), shows that foxgloves are 
called *‘ poppies” in Cornwall, South Buckingham- 
shire, and the Isle of Wight. In Somersetshire 

are called “ ” 
C. Birxeeck Terry. 

Foxgloves are called “ poppies” in Surrey, and 
here poppies are called “ red- weed.” 

East 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden Monachi Cestrensis. 

Edited by Rev. Joseph Rawson Lumby, D.D. Vol. 1X. 

(Longmans & Co.) 
As an historical document Higden’s ‘ Polychronicon,’ 
though important, cannot claim to stand in the first rank 
among our histories ; but there are two reasons, neither 
of them in the narrowest sense of the word historical, 
which make it of exceeding value. In the first place, 


he gives us in the beginning of his work an epitome of 
the geography of the world, as men then understood it, 
which, though almost entirely a compilation from other 
books which have come down to us, gives an interesting 
picture of what men in the fourteenth century thought 
our world was like. In the second, Higden has had the 
good fortune to be translated into English by two different 
persons, John Trevisa, the Cornishman, who became 
chaplain to Thomas, Lord Berkeley, who died in 1416, 
and another unknown author. Both these English 
writers have made some additions to the text that was 
before them, but the value of their labours mainly now 
consists in the good prose style which they wrote. It 
was believed that eight volumes would be sufficient to 
contain the whole of the three texts of the ‘Poly- 
chronicon,’ but John Malverne’s Latin continuation has 
been discovered. This hitherto unknown document, 
with the glossary and indices, compose the volume 
before us. Malverne’s chronicle does not add any facts 
of first-class importance to the knowledge which we 
already possess, but it is full of minute touches which 
those who endeavour to write history accurately will 
know how to value. Some of his statements must have 
been made, we think, on insufficient information. Wat 
Tyler is called John, not Walter, and Ball, the fanatical 
preacher, figures as Balne. This latter may possibly be 
the correct form. Surnames were in a fluent condition 
in those days. Men who had the luxury of possessing 
one were careless as to spelling so long as the sound was 
nearly right ; but the Christian name was a sacred thing, 
in which no error was likely to occur. In the war wit 
Scotland, in 1384, we are told that the Duke of Lancaster 
saved the Abbey of Melrose and the city of Edinburgh 
from destruction. If this be true, it casts a favourable 
light on the character of one of whom modern historians 
have been but too ready to think evil. There are many 
horrible details as to the cruelties practised upon a Car- 
melite friar, who had brought charges, which we do not 
doubt were without foundation, against the duke, The 
varied tortures the wretch underwent are too horrible to 
think of. If the duke was really privy to what was 
being done, his worst enemies could not give him too bad 
a character. We believe, however, that he was not 
aware of these horrors until it was too late to inter- 
vene. We are told that the duke was displeased when 
he heard of what had taken place, but not until the 
unhappy Carmelite ‘‘ ab hac instabili luce migravit et in 
pace quievit.” Nearly one-half of this volume is occu- 
pied by the glossary to the whole of the nine volumes 
and the indices. These latter we have not tested, but 
we have carefully examined the glossary. It seems to 
be as nearly perfect as such a work can be, Readers 
who have the advantage of possessing the book on their 
own shelves will do well to consult it whenever the 
modern dictionaries are at fault as to a medieval Eng- 
lish word. Unless we are much mistaken, there are 
not a few words to be met with here which have not 
hitherto found their way into any dictionary whatsoever. 
We wonder how many of our readers are aware that 
there were base and spurious coins called “ rosaries.” 
The Latin of Higden’s text is “ rosarios,” which Du 
Fresne explains as “monete adulterine.” We wish 
some one would be more explicit, and tell us exactly 
what these deceitful coins were like. Had they a rose 
or a string of prayer beads on them? 


The Family of Brocas of Beaurepaire and Roche Court, 
With some Account of the English Rule in Aquitaine. 
By Montague Burrows, Capt, R.N., M.A., F.S.A, 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tus is one of the most interesting family histories ever 

published, and it was indeed fortunate that the chest 
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mw yy | these deeds came into the hands of one so 
fitted to bring them before the public in the manner 
they deserve. The beginning of the preface is more like 
the opening of a novel than the introduction to a 
work of antiquarian value. We are told that a chest of 
English oak, made some time in the fifteenth century, 
was discovered, containing “some six hundred deeds and 
papers,commencing with the De Roches’ property in 1271, 
taking up that of the De Brocas in 1320, proceeding continu- 
ously through the ages till the Gardiners ded to the 


a purpose, There is, of course, no finality; and 
a book such as this is capable of almost indefinite ex- 
tensi The standpoint from which the various articles 
are written is, as was to be supposed, that of the Church 
of England. Very judicious steering is, of course, neces- 
sary. Reference, however, to such lives as Pusey, 
Stanley, Colenso, Wesley, and to such even more dan- 
gerous headings as “ Eternal Punishment,” shows that 
the whole is written with tact and right feeling. Some 


Brocas estates, and ending abruptly enough in 1782.” 
It is impossible to estimate too highly the value of a find 
of this kind, nor can we, in such a limited space, do 
justice to the way in which the work of and 
putting in order these deeds has been done. 

Prof. Burrows has been unwearied in his endeavours 
to trace out the whole history of each member of the 
family of De Brocas, and Boswell himself never took 
more pains to record every fact in the life of his hero 
than have been taken to verify and make out the smallest 
details about the most obscure member of this great 
house. Castles, tombs, monumental brasses, churches, 
houses, plans, and seals are all engraved, so that we 
may, in so far as it be possible, see what manner of men 
the De Brocases were. There are no fewer than twenty- 
four seals engraved, some of them most curious —— 
of early art. One, the seal of Elys de Ruede, 1334, isa 
wonderfully beautiful thing, and looks as if it might have 
been impressed on the wax but yesterday. It is almost 
needless to state that every authority that is quoted has 
the reference given, so that all may verify the facts 
for themselves. There is, however, one statement that 
we should much like to be able to gain more informa- 
tion about. Prof. Burrows is speaking of Sir Pexil 
Brocas (p. 222), who died in 1630, and he says of him: 
“ He exhibited his love of a jest as much as his vanity in 
retaining a professional jester, said to be the last case of 
the sort in any English private family.” What is the 
authority for this? We do not doubt the statement, but 
we should like to be able to prove it. The portrait of 
this jester is still preserved, and some one of a later genera- 
tion bas inscri it with the words, “ Hodge, Jester to Sir 
Pexil Brocas, of Beaurepaire.” We wish very much 
that it had beer engraved for this book, Prof. Burrows 
says: “It is the face of a rough, humorous fellow, some- 
thing like an old-fashioned innkeeper.” To turn from 
the merely family history to the part of the book that 
gives an account of the English rule in Aquitaine. Here 
we get a stirring picture of the events that make the 
reign of Edward III. one of the most glorious on record, 
It was a great and terrible loss for this country that the 
Black Prince did not live to carry on the work so grandly 
begun, Prof. Burrows says that his death and that of 
Henry V. caused the most bitter feelings of disappoint 
ment and distress that England has ever felt. With the 
exception of that of Cromwell, whose death brought 
absolute chaos, no other deaths have ever had such evil 
effects on the country, so far as we can judge. Those 
persons who delight in working out the answers to 

uestions such as, What would have been the effect on 
the kingdom bad Edward VI. lived }—may, perhaps, be 
able to tell us which of the two caused the greatest un- 
happiness to the country. We are not able to give an 
opinion on such a complex matter. We can only add 
that we are sure that all of us who have any feeling of 
reverence for the past will delight in this account of the 
Brocas family, 


The Dictionary of Paige. Edited by the Rev, William 
Benham, B.D., F.8.A. & 

Tus work was begun by the late Rev. J. H. Blunt, and 

completed by the present editor. It serves admirably 


q sent to ‘N, & Q.’ might be avoided by a refer- 
ence to these pages. 


London Life seen with German Eyes, By Wilhelm F, 
Brand. (Field & Tuer.) 

Ir is always edifying to read what foreigners say of us. 
Mr. Brand writes goodnaturedly, and displays some 
acuteness of vision. For English readers, however, his 
book is too charged with statistics, When, however, 
& propos to dinner parties, we read that the special 
English soups are ox-tail, mulligatawny, and cayenne, 
and that the heavy sherry which accompanies them is 
“ chiefly manufactured in Liverpool,” we marvel if some 
of the information is not, to say the least, out of date. 


Mr, Burke, Somerset Herald, is compiling for Dr. 
Howard’s Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica an ela- 
borate pedigree of the Darwin family, Many valuable 
documents have been lent by members of the family, 
which will enable the compiler to make this important 
genealogy most complete. It will be illustrated with 
woodcuts of signatures, including those of Sir Francis 
Darwin, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, Charles Darwin, Josiah 
Wedgwood, and many others. A few copies will be 
struck off on quarto paper for private circulation, 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for ion, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Mantcrtz.—‘ The World Displayed’ is a collection 
of voyages and travels selected from writers of all 
nations. It was published in 20 vols., Lond., 1759 et 
seq., with @ preface by Dr. Samuel Johnson. A third 
ine also in 20 vols., appeared in 1767, and a fourth 
n 


Letanp Nort (“Origin of the Name of Waverley”). 
—As to Scott’s choice of this word, and its association 
with Waverley Abbey, near Farnham, see 3" 8. v. 176. 


J. M. Dorovan.—The heir apparent in such a case 
would be the eldest son of the Prince of Wales. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher” —at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

ber that we decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not it; 
to this rule we can make no exception. — 
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“ LEARNED, CHAaTTy, USEFUL.”—Athenewum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


Now ready, price 10s, 6d, each, cloth boards, with very Copious Indexes, 


NOTES AND 


QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to XII. ‘SIXTH SERIES. 


Volumes I, to XII. of the Sixth Series of Norzs AND QUERIES contain, in addition to a great variety of 
similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :-— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. Philology. 


The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in En a 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 17 —_ 
“Meal Tub Plot ae in Scotland — En — 

Roman Catholic Martyrs— ward le Wake—Hiding- 
Places of Charles I1.—Where did Edward II. die?— 


Tennis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Snob— 
in Place-names— of Bea —Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram — 
Boom—At bay. 


Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — Genealogy and H 


William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—** The Green 
Bag”—Oonfidential Letters to James 11. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Linco! Re- 


Biography. Fine Arts 


Luis de Camoens — Thomas Bell —Cromwell —William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir Jonn Cheke—-Gibson, Bishop of London—Tho poe 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles W 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘* Adeste Fideles 
“The Land of the Leal”"—John Gilpin—* Reynard the 
Fox”—** Lead, kindly Light "—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament — The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to “‘ Endymion ”—Early Roman 
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